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A?TOMN LIST OF BOOKS ISSUED IN CHOICE AND LIMITED EDI. 
4\ TIoNs BY THOMAS B. MOSHER, AT XLV EXCHANGE STREET, 
PORTLAND, MAINE, SEASON OF MDCCCXCVI. 





The Old World Series. 


Tue Orv Wortp Series is in format, a narrow Feap. 
8vo, printed from new type, on a size of Van Geider pa- 
per, made for this edition only. Origine! head- bands 
and tail-pieces have been freely used with the best effects, 
and issue has its cover design. Bound in 
sane japan moray te = yee white 
Pparchn ent wrappers, and in slide cases, an 
almost ideal ime is offered the book-lover. 

925 Copies on Van Gelder paper at $1.00, set. 

100 Copies on Japan Vellum, at $2.50, se?. 





Four New Volumes Ready October t: 
lil, The New Life. (La Vita Nuova. ) 


TRANSLATED FROM THE ITALIAN OF DaNntE ALIGHIERI 
py Dante Gasrizt Rossertt. 

~~ the versions ee none equal Rossetti’s incom- 
‘parable translation. singularly appropriate picture— 
Dante's Dream—has been given as a frontispiece, 
printed on Japan Vellum, for the first time; and the text 
of La Vita Nuova, freed from all y y 
is now presented “ in all its untrammelied loveliness.” 


IV. Ballads and Lyrics of Old France. 
Wirn Orner Poems sy Anprew Lanc. 

The “ Bactaps anp Lyrics oF O_p France” is un- 

one of the scarcest, if not the scarcest, of all 
modern first editions. 

The “Op Wortp” edition reproduces the entire 
text, and thus a volume inaccessible to all except the 
wealthy collector is once more within the reach of the 
American book-lover. 


¥. The Kasidah (couplets) of Haji Abdu 
El-Yezdi. 


A Lay or tue Hicuer Law sy Carrain Sm Rica- 
arp F. Burton. 


Composed seven years before FitzGerald printed his 
Omar in 1859, “Tue Kasan” was not put into type 
until 2880, was known only to the “fortunate few’’ 
mine years later on. _ It is no uncritical comment to say 
we & The Kasidahk ranks next to FitzGeraid’s master- 


VI. Sylvie. (Recollections of Valois.) 


‘TRANSLATED PROM THE FrencH OF GaRakD pE Ner- 
vat sy Lucie Paces. 

“Sytivie’’ is one of these exquisite creations that has 
best been written about by Mr. Andrew Lang. He has 
called it “‘ one of the little master-pieces of the world.” 

The front is from an nal aguareile by the 

artist, M. André des Gachons, and bas 





I. Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 


Rexpsrep wro Encuisx Verse sy Eowarp FirzGer- 
ALD, With BrstioGRAPHy anp VaRrIORUM Text. 


This edition is the choicest yet issued for the book-lover. 


: il. Aucassin and Nicolete. 
Dowz into Encuisu sy Anprew Lana. 
ee ne ee of this 
exquisite eer love-story, by Lang is 


The “Ord Wortn” edition reproduces in colloty 
the etched. ti of this scarce Londbn edition, 
printed in a delicate Sepia ink on Japanese Vellum. 





The Bibelot Series. 





made paper, uncut edges; up in flexible 
Japan Vellum, with outside wrappers, dainty gold — 
each in separate wide case. Every issue has an orig! 

Price per Volume $1.00, sez. of 
NOTE.—Besides the hand-made + edition, 
100 copies of the twe new volumes for 1596 will 
printed on Imperial Japan Vellum, numbered from 
1 te 100, at $2.50 met. oe 


The Two New Bibelots for 1896: 
Vil. Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 


TRANSLATED 1nTO Encrish Prose ey Justin Huntiy 
McWaartxv. ge 
The only complete English prose version ¢xtant, * 
ceded by am introduction of some 4 an ce is ade: - 
i original and sym ic study of Omar 
his translators. cis 


VIL, The Defence of Guenevere. 
A Boox or Lyrics Chosen From THE Works of Wn» 
uiam Morais. 
This volume makes good our last 
** present the one other poet, who, in 
the group of Pre-Raphaelite brethren 


®% promise to 
work, completes . 
in art and letters.” 


The Brocade Series. 


Last year it seemed to issue Walter Pater’s 
early “imaginary ”’ Tus Curry in THe House, 
in a shape and style that would be at once choice and 
moderate in price. 3 





The success of this edition was so evident that Mr. 
Mosher has now decided to bi out two other little 
books this season, to be known as ‘I'ne BrocApe Series, 
so named from the style of slide.cases in which each vol- 
ume is 

Se far as known, this is the first attempt to issue 
books printed on genuine hand-made Japan Vellum, — 
at @ price that is se moderate as to ost cause in- 
credulity. 


Volumes Ready October 1: 
I. The Child in the House. 


By Watter Pars. 


Il. The Pageant of Summer. 
By Ricwagp Jerrerres. ~ 
lll. The, Story. of Amis and Amile. 
‘TRANSLATED BY Wittram Morars. 
Price per Volume 75 cents, wet. 
For the holidays, sets of Taz Brocang Smrizs are put 
Ops NS eS 2 eS $2.25, met, post- 
paid; and-can be safely mailed to any address, here or 





Me: MOSHER’S NEW LIST OF BOOKS Is NOW READY. 


IT IS A.CHOICE LITTLE 


AFFAIR GOTTEN UP IN ONE OF HIS UNIQUE STYLES, AND WILL BE SENT, 
ON RECEIPT OF TWO-CENT STAMP, POSTPAID, TO ANY ADDRESS. 


i fe 


HOMAS B. MOSHER, 45 Exchange St., Portland, Me. 

















The Largest Publishers of Books in the United States. 


THE AMERICAN PUBLISHERS CORPORATION. 


The ve BIG FOUR 99 | ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





| Well-Known and of Continued Sig- 
nificance. 


We are the Largest Publishers of 
Books in the United States. 

We own the Plates of over 5,000 Ti- 
tles in the various departments of Lit- 
erature. 

Our Catalogue includes the works of 
| nearly 2,000 standard and popular 
| authors. 

Our stock, as continually replenished, 
| consists of over One Million volumes, 

Our shelves contain complete editions 
of the great standard authors, in all 
styles of binding, and at prices to suit 

Mt \ all purchasers, 
Series 5 \ | Among our leading authors are James 
/ \ Matthew Barrie, Rudyard Kipling, A. 
75 \ | Conan Doyle, Hall Caine, Marie Corelli, 
f ‘ Charles Dickens, Washington Irving, J. 
Cents =, | Fenimore Cooper, Bulwer-Lytton, T. 
, | B. Macaulay, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
| Carlyle, Thackeray, George Eliot, Sir 
| Walter Scott, Ruskin, Longfellow, 
Oxford Whittier, Hawthorne, Dumas, Reade, 
| Schiller, Swift, Lamb, etc., etc. 
Series | In Fiction we have over 1,000 Titles, 
| representing the most popular and best 
50 Cents writers from early times down to date. 
We are the publishers of J. M. Barrie’s 
“ The Little Minister,” which is having 
continued success, and is about to be 
placed on the stage in New York. 
We are the publishers of the famous 
«“‘Chimmie Fadden” Sketches, now at 
é CS the 100,000 notch. 
w . We have just issued paper editions of 
Nicholas a Grant Allen’s “ The Duchess of Powys- 
Series sil ; i>) land;” Dane Conyngham’s “ Eunice 
: ; WS Quince ;” L. T. Meade’s «Jill, a Lon- 

50 : LE NN don Flower Girl; ” Capt. Chas.” King’s 

et, Hi, “SS «Sunset Pass;” Ambrose Bierce’s 

Cents YP «Tales of Soldiers and Civilians ;” Her- 

man Melville’s “Typee,” ‘‘Omoo,” 
“Moby Dick,” and «White Jacket;” 
Baron von Robert’s “ Lou;’”? Hans Be- 
attie’s “ Joshua Wray,” etc., and “ The 
Golden Rock,” a new book (illustrated, 
cloth) for boys, by Lieut. R. H. Jayne. 
Nearly all our books are liberally 

illustrated. 
Series Our Publications are For Sale by All 

" 95 Jobbers and News Companies. 
Catalogues and Prices sent on appli- 
Cents | cation. 


AMERICAN PUBLISHERS CORPORATION, 310-318 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


Century 








D. APPLETON & C0.’ NEW BOOKS. 





Genius and Degeneration. 


A Study in Psychology. By Dr. WILLIAM 
HirscuH. With a preface by Prof. Dr, E. 
Mendel. Translated from the second edition 
of the German work, 8vo, uniform with 
« Degeneration,” $3.50. 


Dr. Hirsh’s acute and ive study of modern ten- 
dencies was begun before “ neration” was published, 
with the purpose of presenting entirely — deduc- 
tions and con ions. The appearance of Dr. Nordau’s 
famous book, with its criticisms upon Dr. Hirsch’s posi- 
tion, the latter to extend the scope of his work, 
which becomes a scientific answer to Dr. Nordau, al- 
t! h that was not its specific purpose originally. Dr. 
Ni uu has startled the reading world by his cry of ““De- 
generation ;”’ Dr. Hirsch opposes his conclusions by dem- 
onstrating the pee ee — ve Genius’’ ans « De- 
generation,” an: lyzing the social, literary and artistic 
manifestations of the day dispassionately and with a 
wealth of suggestive illustrations. He answers specifi- 
cally Nordau’s claim that this is an age of hysterical dis- 
order and, after an extended, brilliant, and informing 
discussion of Art and Insanity, in which he shows him- 
self a confirmed Wagnerian, he summarizes his conclu- 
as by absolutely declining to accept Nordau’s point 
of view. 


When William IV. Was 
King. 
By JoHN AsuHTOoN, author of “ Social Life in the 


Reign of Queen Anne,” etc. With 47 Illus- 
trations. 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 


In his entertaining volume of social and political his- 
tory and personal anecdotes, Mr. Ashton sketches the 
manners and customs of the time when the first passen- 

railway was opened and steam navigation began to 

general. Like a modern Pepys, although not a con- 
temporary of his ch » he sketches the subj of 
interest in the reign of the sailor king, pictures the social 
aspects, and introduces us to the notable personages of 
a most interesting time. 





What is Electricity? 


By JoHN TRowsRIDGE, S.D., Rumford Professor 
and Lecturer on the Applications of Science 
to the Useful Arts, Harvard University. Vol. 


76, International Scientific Series. 
trated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Professor Trowbridge’s long experience both as an orig- 
inal investigator and as a teacher imparts a peculiar 
value to this important work. Finding that no treatise 
could be recommended which answers the question 
“ What is Electricity?” satisfactorily, he has explained 
in a popular way the electro-magnetic theory of light and 
heat, and the subject of periodic currents and electric 
waves, seeking an answer for his titular question in the 
study of the transformations of energy and a considera- 
tion of the hypotheses of movements in the ether. As 
modern applications of electricity illustrate the great sub- 
ject of the transformation of energy, the author has sim- 
plified forms of apparatus and met. of exhibiting new 
phenomena. 


Illus- 


The Intellectual and [oral 
Development of the 
Child. 


Containing the Chapters on Perception, Emotion, 
Memory, Imagination, and Consciousness. 
By GABRIEL CoMPAYRE. Translated from 
the French by Mary E. Wilson, B. L., Smith 
College, Member of the Graduate Seminary 
in Child Study, University of California. Vol. 
35, International Educational Series. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


The object of the present work is to bring together in a 
Fay ver pedagogical form what is known regarding 
development of infant children, so far as the facts 
have any bearing upon early education. It contains the 
chapters on Perception, Emotion, Memory, Imagination, 
and Consciousness. Another volume will follow, com- 
leting the work and discussing the subjects of Judgment, 
Pearnt to Talk, Activity, Moral Sense, Character, 
Morbid Tendencies, Self-hood, and Personality. 


General History of 
Civilization in Europe. 


By FRANCOIS PIERRE GUILLAUME GuIZOT. 
Edited with Critical and Supplementary 
Notes, by GEORGE WELLS KNIGHT, Ph.D., 
Professor of History and Political Science in 
Ohio State University. New revised edition. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


This work has been a source of inspiration to historical 
students, teachers, and writers for more than half a cen- 
tury. It is to-day as inspiring to the student as wher the 
lectures were first delivered. The object in the prepara- 
tion of this edition has been, without changing the origi- 
nal form of the lectures, to adapt the work more exactly 
to the needs of college and university classes to-day. 


PR ln Preparation. : 
The Beginners of a Nation. 


A History of the Source and Rise of the Earliest 
English Settlements in America, with Special 
Reference to the Life and Character of the 
People. The first volume in “A History of 
Life in the United States.” By Epwarp 
EGGLESTON. Small 8vo, cloth. 


Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. have the pleasure of an- 
nouncing the first volume of the Peat istorical work 
which has occupied the energies of Mr. Edward Eggles- 
ton for the greater part of the last sixteen years. The 
general title is, A History of Life in the United States, 
the first volume—“ The Beginners of a Nation’’—deal- 
ing with the causes and motives of the seventeenth cen- 
tury mi ions. In announcing this important work 
the publishers deem it y to ion to only 
two facts: one, the modern interest in life and charac- 
ter; the other, that Mr. Eggleston is conspicuously the 
best equipped student of the life and character which 
have gone to the making of American as It is 
within bounds to say that the appearance of this work 
marks an epoch in American historical literature. 








For sale by all newsdealers ; or will be sent by mail on receipt of price by the publishers. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 72 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 





The Early Bird 


who sends us $3 for a new subscription for The Gite between 
1 Oct. and 31 Dec., 1896, will receive the paper from the date 
when remittance is received until 31 Dec., 1897. As the regu- 
lar subscription price is $3 per year, it will pay you to remit 
at once, and receive free the remaining numbers for the cur- 
rent (sixteenth) year. 


The Critic is a weekly review of literature and the arts, 
edited by J. B. & J. L. Gilder. Its plan embraces an editorial 
or other essay on some literary topic of timely interest—re- 
views by experts of all important books published in the 


United States—comment on the fine arts, music and the 
drama—literary news and notes—occasional poetry and 
verse—a regular letter from London, and occasional corre- 
spondence from Paris, Boston and Chicago ‘“Shakespeariana,” 
edited by Dr. W. J. Rolfe—“The Lounger’s” gossiping para- 
graphs—and “The Free Parliament,” open to any subscriber 
having a pertinent literary question to ask. Special attention 
is paid to educational literature. Almost every number con- 
tains portraits of well-known authors, or other illustrations. 


THE CRITIC CO., 287 Fourth Ave., New York. 


os 











Dodd, Mead & Company’s New Books. 


KATE CARNEGIE. ° 
By Ian Maclaren, author of Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush. With 50 illustrations by F, C. 
GorpDon. 12mo, $1.50. 
Ian Maclaren’s first long novel. The scene is ‘ Drumtochty,”” and many of the characters in Beside the Bonnie 


Brier Bush and In the Days of Auld Lang Syne reappear in its pages. It tells a strong story of a simple but 
Strong love. 


A PURITAN’S WIFE. CAPTAIN SHANNON. 


By Max Pemberton. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. | By Coulson Kernahan, author of 4 Dead 

This new novel, by the authcr of An Jmpregnadle | Man's Diary, A Book of Strange Sins, 
City and The Little Huguenot, will meet with a warm God and the Ant, etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
reception. It is full of adventure, constructed with great A detective story of absorbing interest, but having 


skill and holds the interest from beginning to end. A ithal a fine lit uality, which i: usal in stories 
charming love story runs through the tale. a this pnwoinogg wn scale wots 7 


TRAVEL AND TALK. MY 100,000 MILES OF TRAVEL. 
By Rev. H. R. Haweis, author of Music and Morals, etc. Small 8vo, with two portraits, 2 
vols., $5.00 met. 
This work is full of anecdotes, incidents, and gossip gathered during his various trips to the United States, and 


— to — places and people in America. A partial list of the contents will give an idea of the scope 


Dr. Phillips Brooks—His Letters—Oliver Wendell Holmes—Henry Ward Beecher—Andrew Carnegie—Heber 
Newton—Grover Cleveland—Abram Hewitt—Charles Sumner—New York—Boston—San Francisco—The Mormons— 
Chicago—American Girls—A Visit to Walt Whitman—Niagara Falls—The American Reporter—A Day at the 


World's Fair—An Estimate of Mormonism, etc., etc. 
HISTORICAL BRIEFS. 


MEMOIRS OF SIGNOR ARDITI. By James Schouler, author of the History 
With portraits and fac-similes of autographs. of the United States Under the Constitu- 
12mo, $3.50. tion, With a biography of theauthor. 8vo, 


Grisi—Mario—Viardot—‘* How I composed ‘I! Bacio’ ”” Historical Grouping, Historical Research, Historical 

dient - Her ‘Childhood I Asoo ‘Her Industry, Historical estimony, Historical Style, Park- 

Sing for the First Time’’—Her Début at Covent Garden | ™an, Lafayette in America, Monroe and the Rhea Let- 

—I Meet Rossini—The Grisi-Mario Tournée—Nilsson— | ter, Poik’s Dairy, Our Diplomacy during the Rebellion, 

Début of Minnie Hauk—Death of Grisi—Ole Bull—Lillie | @f¢ some of the topics treated in Mr. ler’s book, 

, etc., etc. which will be a most able and interesting contribution to 
historical literature. 


MY LITERARY LIFE. 
By Mrs. Lynn Linton. 12mo, $1.50. 
Mrs. Linton has enjoyed a personal acquaintance with all the well-known English authors for the last fifty years, 


and writes about them with rare candor and in a most amusing and entertaining way. Some of the chapters have 
blished in The Book: and other journals, but the work is, for the most part, entirely new, and will attract 


| 

PartiaL Contents :— Alboni— Henriette Sontag— | cloth, $2.00. 
; 
| 





wide attention. 


ESSAYS ON BOOKS AND CULTURE. | ADELINE, COUNTESS SCHIMMELMANN. 


| With numerous illustrations. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
By aa Mabie. 16mo, cloth, This is a remarkable book by one of the most remark- 


able women of the day. Rather than remain all her life 
Mr. Mabie occupies a unique place omens present-day at court, she quehered | to take up the cares of missionary 
writers as an interpreter of literature. While all classes | work in the “back courts,’’ and has become widely 
of readers will find varied delight in reading his work,he | known as an advocate of reforms among the poorer 
is especially a literary guide and inspiration to the | classes, notably prisoners, drunkards, etc. Her mission 
ar | student, and no better book could ut into the | in life was one of religion and human pity, and for vicis- 
ds of a beginner in literature than the volume of Es- _ situdes of a tragical sort her life was well-nigh unex- 
says which is now published. ' ampled in recent times. 


MY LONG LIFE. 


An Autobiography. By Mary Cowden Clarke. Illustrated. Small 8vo, $2.00. 

Mrs. Clarke, the author of Concordance to Shakespeare, and many other books, was a daughter of the celebrated 
musician Vincent Novello. She was born in 1809 and married to Charles Cowden Clarke in 1828. Her recollections 
include so many of the notable literary and musical people of the last century that every pase is interesting. Both 

les Lamb and Leigh Hunt she knew intimately. Her story is told in a charmingly artless manner which is very 


delightful. 
NELL HAFFENDEN. A CROWN OF STRAW. 
By Tighe Hopkins. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. By Allen Upward. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


This story by Mr. Tighe Hopkins, whose amusin; ‘ite ie 

novelette Lady Bonnie's Experiment was published This + Ba oor 4 eg ne eer = 

recently, is remarkable for its purity of tone, its refresh- py ha aap Cages te nage mete may. clet a sere ok 
humor and its sustained interest, which holds the | 2nd through the whole story, which is one of courts an 


reader’s attention from beginning to end. | kings, there runs a delicate and noble tale of love. 
THE MAJESTY OF MAN. REDBURN. 
A novel. By ‘*Alien,’’ author of A Daughter | A novel. By Henry Ochiltree. 12mo, cloth, 
of the King, etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. $1.25. 





*,* Send for complete descriptive list of our new and forthcoming books. 


DODD, TMIEAD & COSIPANY, 5TH AVE. AND 21ST ST., N. Y. 
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All correspondence in regard to contributions should be addressed to the Editor. 
Unsolicited contributions will be returned only when stamps are sent for that purpose. 
For advertising rates, apply to the Publishers, The Macmillan Company, Lancaster, Pa., or 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





JAMES LANE ALLEN AND HIS BOOKS. 


A few years ago, Mr. James Lane Allen 
published a volume of descriptive sketches 
which he called ‘‘ The Blue Grass Region 
of Kentucky.’’ At the close of a para- 
graph devoted to a eulogy of the physical 
excellencies of the people of his State, we 
find him adding ‘‘ Still Kentucky has little 
or no literature.’’ Most men can point 
out deficiencies. Few, however, can go 
about supplying the needs they regret with 
the success that the author of ‘‘A Ken- 
tucky Cardinal’’ has done in this matter 
of his state’s literature. Hence it is that 
to-day Kentuckians always mindful of their 
own, display their peculiar state pride in 
mentioning Mr. Allen and his books. 

It must be confessed, however, that 
Kentuckians are not a literary people, and 
often forget to buy the books of their writ- 
ers, but never do they fail them in the matter 
of loyalty. Mr. Allen has given Kentucky 
a literature, and he has written it so well, 
and in such good English,and with so class- 
ical a result, that his state must yield to 
her greater rival the nation, and place these 
Kentucky books on the shelves of Ameri- 
can literature, and place them too, very 
close to the volumes of the author of ‘‘ The 
Scarlet Letter.’’ 

‘« The Blue Grass Region of Kentucky,’’ 
which is practically an artistic study of 
state features, social and geographical, was 


intended by Mr. Allen as an enlarged pre- 
face to his stories and appeared first in the 
shape of magazine articles. In them he 
makes the reader see Kentucky through 
Kentucky glasses, showing picture after 
picture of his state, colored with his own 
artistic idealism. Then, when he has his 
reader well prepared to understand and 
appreciate, he tells them the stories of the 
pictures. A study of his writings then, 
means a study of this state, and, if a com- 
posite literary photograph could be taken 
of his stories, and a similar one of Ken- 
tucky traits, Mr. Allen would be pro- 
nounced the most faithful of realists. 
Kentucky, as shown in these sketches, is 
full of romantic possibilities for a writer. 
Its people, Anglo-Saxon in ancestry, have 
kept pure their traditions, customs and 
race traits. English sports have new 
names. Picnics, barbecues, state fairs 
take the places of the dances on the green, 
and village gatherings of the mother 
country. Instead of manor houses, Ken- 
tucky has its homesteads, in place of titled 
aristocrocy, the no less recognized one of 
the blue grass farmers. Over all is the 
fading romance of slavery. 

Sociologically, Kentucky divides itself 
into four sections. In the extreme east, 
lives the mountaineer in his one-roomed 
cabin, with his never settled feuds, his 
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illicit whiskey making, his flights from 
revenue officers. So primitive is civiliza- 
tion in this part of the state that until a 
few years ago, when capitalists opened the 
country, woman bent her neck, and Mr. 
Allen tells us it is a very pretty one, to 
her lord to the extent of walking while 
he rode, and standing while he ate. At 
the thought of the literary possibilities 
of such a region, the writer involuntarily 
dips his pen in his ink, but not Mr. Allen, 
for he has left this section to other hands. 
Instead he has found his inspiration in 
the Blue Grass Country, whose principal 
city, Lexington, was for many years his 
home. This land of the Kentucky gentle- 


man has for its literary flowers the ‘‘ Flute 
and Violin,’’ ‘‘ King Solomon of Ken- 
tucky,’’ ‘‘ John Gray,’’ ‘‘The Two Gentle- 
men of Kentucky,’’ ‘‘A Kentucky Cardi- 
nal,’’ ‘‘ Aftermath’’ and ‘‘A Summer in 
It is in this section of the state 
abound. There they 


Arcady.”’ 
that the ‘‘types’’ 
are innumerable. 
There dwells the fierce old abolitionist 
who, having married a wife some sixty or 
seventy years his junior, barricades his 
‘*castle’’ in true feudal fashion against 
the objections of his relatives. Here too 
is the white haired“old duelist who loves 
to travel down to Louisville on the occa- 
sion of some celebration, and sit chewing 
or smoking in the Galt House, while he 
tells the stories of ‘‘ deeds done,’’ ending 
always with the statement, ‘‘And first I 
prayed God Almighty, and then I sent the 
bullet right into his heart. Don’t tell me 
God don’t answer prayers,’’ and slapping 
his hand on his knee and using the verbal 
emphasis Kentuckians love, but refrain 
from using in the presence of their women. 
In his Blue Grass stories, Mr. Allen has 
embodied much of the traditional lore of 
his city, incidents told him by ‘‘ Her’’ to 
whom all his books are dedicated. And 
here, it may be mentioned, that this tradi- 
ditional lore is one of the peculiar heri- 
tages of Kentuckians. In the hoarding, 
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these stories become charged with poetic 
significance, and in the telling, gain an 
idealization which is the gift of the Ken- 
tucky mind. 

There is hardly a citizen of the state who 
has not in his keeping the story of many 
a ‘‘King Solomon,’’ or old Peter, that 
‘*Uncle Tom’’ of Lexington ; who does 
not cherish anecdotes of some local beauty, 
such as the one at Louisville, who dashed 
on horseback, through the old market 
houses at the dare of a lover, and set the 
whole city on fire with wonder; or who 
cannot relate, ata moment’s call, stories 
of houses with mysterious looking negro 
quarters still standing in their rear. 

It is natural then, that this second sec- 
tion of Kentucky should have prompted 
the larger number of Mr. Allen's stories, 
but being an artistic emotionalist, as well 
as an idealizing realist, he could not fail to 
heed the call from that portion of his 
state which lured to its forest the pioneer 
Roman Catholic settlers. Its Trappist 
monastery and ‘‘ Convent of the Stricken 
Heart’’ were therefore inspirations for 
‘«The White Cowl’’ and ‘Sister Dolo- 
rosa,’’ two stories in which Mr. Allen has 
dealt with the inner phenomena of the 
emotions. When it is remembered that 
the gift of a king of France who once 
taught school in this region, still calls the 
faithful tothe services of the mother Church, 
that a voice that once stirred Europe with its 
songs, hushed itself for ever in the home of 
the Silent Brotherhood, that the children of 
these counties are taught within convent 
walls, and that the men and women still 
bear their life burdens to the confessional, 
the wonder is that the fullness of Ken- 
tucky’s literary time should only have 
come in Mr, Allen’s day. 

That William Gillmore Simms dipped 
his prolific and careless pen in Kentucky 
ink counts for little, since he only wrote 
stories of a scandal better forgotten. It 
is Mr. Allen alone, who has proclaimed 
Kentucky’s beauty to the world, and per- 
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haps by his gentle leading the future Ken- 
tucky may be brought to erect her pedestals 
not only for her Boones and her Clays, but 
for her Wilsons and her Allens, who shall 
sing her songs and tell her stories. 

Like Mr. Allen, we must neglect the 
fourth section of the State since he only 
mentions it in ‘‘A Kentucky Cardinal,”’ 
to compare it to the Blue Grass region as 
‘* Boeotia to Attica in the days of Pericles.’’ 
From its chief city he transplants his 
Georgiana to the more congenial soil of 
the Blue Grass, and to its keeping he re- 
turns her family when Georgiana's voice 
is as hushed as the song of the Kentucky 
Cardinal. 

Having made his study of his state, Mr. 
Allen felt his first creative call from the 
lore of the past, and his mother’s stories 
of Lexington found their way into the 
pages of the magazines. Then yielding to 
the charm of the present, but not yet giv- 
ing up his allegiance to bygone days, he 
wrote ‘‘The White Cowl’’ and ‘Sister 
Dolorosa’’ with action in the nineteenth 
century, and inspiration rooted in the past. 

The ‘‘ White Cowl’’ was first sent by 
its writer to the Century Magazine, and re- 
turned therefrom. Rewritten, it was sent 
again to meet the same fate. Onthe third 
sending, it was accepted. This is but a 
sample of Mr. Allen's capacity for ‘‘the 
taking of infinite pains,”’ 


the trait upon 
which George Eliot built her success. 


” 


«*Sister Dolorosa,’’ a tale of infinite 
pathos and tender beauty, prophesied 
what the future held for Mr. Allen as a 
writer. In it, his strong tendency to an- 
alysis has full play and shows itself in the 
small use of dialogue and the abundance 
of description. As a character study it is 
peculiarly happy. Gordon Helm and 
Pauline Cambron, as types of the two 
Kentucky civilizations, are types as well of 
chivalry and religion, two forces always 
ready with their heroes and heroines—and 
also with their tragedies. The reader, lin- 
gering over Sister Dolorosa’s tragic fate, 
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wonders, if she is not a Kentucky Doro- 
thea Brooke, who was herself an English 
St. Theresa. 

In ‘‘ John Gray,’’ we are taken back to 
those early days when the Lexington 
congregation listened to the sermons of 
the Rev. James Moore, who was ‘‘learned, 
liberal, amiable and pious,’’ and once took 
for his subject ‘‘The Kiss That Betrayeth,’’ 
while the widow Babcock ‘lowered her 
vail and wept bitterly.’’ 

With the publication of ‘‘A Kentucky 
Cardinal’’ and ‘‘ Aftermath’’ Mr. Allen 
proved his power. For quaint humor, for 
subtle charm, for pure English, they are 
classics. We are not quite sure when we 
finish their reading whether we are sorrier 
for Georgiana, or for the Cardinal. We 
surely love both, and watch the taming of 
each, with half held breath, fearful that 
in the end, the feathered bird or the human 
one may make its escape from the tamer. 
Of the latter individual we all have our 
opinions. We don’t feel in the least like 
‘‘damning Mrs. Walters,’’ but down in 
our hearts, if they be feminine ones, have 
quite a sympathy for that lady when she is 
forced to sing her mocking bird songs to 
Georgiana on the porch. 

‘©A Kentucky Cardinal,’’ and ‘ After- 
math'’ are full of touches indescribable 
as the charm of Georgiana, which we 
‘‘pursue and yet never overtake,”’ since 
it is ‘‘ part and parcel of that ungraspable 
beauty of the world which forever foils the 
sense while it sways the spirit.”’ 

Not the least characteristic of Mr. 
Allen’s sentences is one which reads, 
‘« Even the bell of the divine casting that 
hangs in the mortal belfry of the soul 
tolled no alarm ; the bell hung there, but 
motionless.’’ With the publication of the 
book from which this is quoted, ‘‘ A Sum- 
mer in Arcady,’’ Mr. Allen for the first 
time brought on his head the critics. 
They declared that he had joined the ranks 
of the open vision fictionists, that he had 
accepted Zola’s motto, ‘‘ Reveal every- 
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thing in order that everything may be 
cured,”’ 

In Mr. Allen’s defense, it may first be 
said, that every Kentuckian knows this 
book to be a faithful picture of the boy and 
girl marriages of Kentucky, where women 
develop early, where men love them for 
their beauty, where the open air summer 
life is close to nature, and where Gretna 
Greens lie in ferry-boat reach, and obliging 
squires and Indiana marriage laws make 
‘‘runaways’’ a special province of the 
newspaper reporter. In Kentucky, how- 
ever, they are treated humorously. 

Moreover, the book has in it a divine in- 
tent of truth which takes no hysterical atti- 
tude, but flings back a curtain with a sin- 
cere desire to teach, to awake the ‘‘ great 
solemn voices,’’ to set ‘‘ tolling the divine 
bell’’ in the souls of tempted readers. 
Perhaps the critics have never heard some 
of the Kentucky stories, not the least well 
known of which is that of the woman who 
for a score of years, had followed through 
city and country, the man who had prom- 
ised to marry her before she had come to 
wear a shabby black dress, and hide her 
face under a thick barege veil. To those 
who have seen this limp figure always 
a block’s distance behind the well-kept, 
prosperous looking one she followed, 
stealing through Kentucky streets, stop- 
ping when the other stopped, always wait- 
ing and watching, always following, yet 
never breaking the accusing silence, the 
book is not without significance. Perhaps 
this woman in black had her ‘‘ Summer in 
Arcady,’’ while her mother shut her eyes 
to the things Mr. Allen would feign open 
them to. So much in Mr. Allen’s de- 
fense. 

His sin in writing ‘‘ A Summer in Ar- 
cady’’ is the violation statement made by 
one of his own characters. ‘‘ But after 
you have grown to study nature with 
absolute freedom and absolute peace, 
think how human life repels you. You 
may not investigate, you may not speak 
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out, you may not even think, you may 
not even feel, you are not allowed to 
reveal what is concealed, and you are re- 
quired to conceal what is revealed.”’ 

The writer of ‘‘ A Summer in Arcady"’ 
has the keenest desire for truth, but he 
forgot that man who has a desire to know, 
has also another to stay in the Garden of 
Eden. 

He forgot too, that nature resents revel- 
ations unless she makes them herself. 

Mr. Allen’s books lead us through 
his own literary development as he pro- 
gressed from a mere describer of Ken- 
tucky scenery to the authorship of ‘‘A 
Summer in Arcady.”’ 

We follow him through that analytical 
period when even his humor possessed the 
quality which tugs at the heart. We pause 
with him a moment in ‘‘ John Gray’’ be- 
fore he accepts the ‘‘ philosophic calm’’ 
as nature’s balm for the human tragedy ; 
and at last we see him in full command 
of his powers, the self-controlled artist, 
handling his tools regardless of his moods, 
giving free expression to humor or pathos, 
always clothing his work in the English of 
a master. 

Through it all he is an artist, surveying 
life and its secrets with the mind that sees 
danger, not evil; hand in hand with nature, 
telling us her moods and fancies ; seeking 
always the truth, and like his sister Do- 
lorosa, ‘‘ attracted only by the perfect’’ 
feeling ‘‘for the commonplace a guileless 
scorn.”’ 

Those who know James Lane Allen's 
clear strong face, do not fear that his books 
will ever be records of hysterical solutions 
of objectionable problems. The balance 
of his mind rings true, and the writings of 
this ‘‘Gentleman of Kentucky ”’ 
ways be trusted. 

Still lovers of his books care best for 
the mood which produced ‘‘A Kentucky 
Cardinal’’ and ‘‘ Aftermath’’ and won- 


may al- 


der, whether to picture the beautiful does 
not teach more lasting lessons than to re- 
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veal the evil. At all events, the ‘‘ Cardi- 
nal’’ sings so alluringly that its audience 
longs to hear songs from other Kentucky 
birds. 

Perhaps had Mr. Wilson, of ornithologi- 
cal fame, heard the notes of this particular 
songster from the Blue Grass, he would 
never have recorded in his diary that 
literature had not a friend in Kentucky, 
nor its woods a single new bird. 

‘* John Gray’’ written apparently in a 
transition period of Mr. Allen's literary 
progress is the least finished of his 
books. In it, we miss the perfection of 
style its author has led us to expect from 
his pen. Its excellence in ambition, makes 
the reader long for an equal excellence in 
execution. 

Hence, it is a matter of congratulation 
that a few of its events are to be embodied 
in a forthcoming volume. ‘‘ The Choir 
Invisible’’ will be a historical novel of 
Kentucky life in the period following the 
Revolution. It promises well for its suc- 
cess that the scene is to be laid in that 
section of Kentucky whose irresistible 
charm made Henry Ward Beecher write a 
Louisville friend after his first visit to 
Lexington, ‘‘ Hereafter to me, the Twenty- 
third Psalm shall read, ‘He maketh me 
to lie down in Blue Grass pastures.’ ’’ 

The title of this new volume is charac- 
teristic of its writer. That he has called a 
book, dealing with pioneer life, ‘‘ The 
Choir Invisible,’’ promises that his readers 
shall hear less of man’s warfare with In- 
dians than of his battles with the savages 
of his own nature. 

To generalize concerning Mr. Allen's 
qualities as a writer, we must go again to 
the blue grass land for help. Kentucky's 
history, romantic and emotional as it has 
been, has made her people charming, 
beauty-loving, analytical ; has given them 
at once passionate natures, and feelings of 
intense refinement; has made them de- 
voted to ideals, and yet sensitive to im- 
pressions. But somehow it has failed to 
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put into their fibre that quality which 
might have made their state the force in 
the events of the national life which so far 
it has failed to be. It has created as great 
men as the country has known, but never 
brought about the battles in which these 
heroes fought. Perhaps Kentucky's great- 
est gift has been the cause of her weak- 
ness, for while the possession of beauty 
gives a power potent and enthralling, it is 
inferior to the irresistible and unconquer- 
able force born of devotion to abstract 
principle. No state, doubtless, holds the 
love of its people as Kentucky does, but 
there are others less beautiful, whose men 
and women possess more vigorous quali- 
ties. Cannot the effect of these state pe- 
culiarities be traced in Mr. Allen’s writ- 
ings? Will not his books always hold by 
beauty and charm, rather than by great- 
ness or force? Is not his tendency to 
idealize at once his weakness and strength? 

Asa story-teller Mr. Allen is not one of 
the school of realists. He rather builds 
up character to illustrate ideals. In point 
of fact, he calls people to life synthetically 
that he. may analyze their emotions for 
the benefit of his readers. His plan of 
work might be that of a general who, hav- 
ing decided ona battle selects his field, 
plants his cannon, sounds his trumpet and 
then seeks two arms to do the fighting. 
Devotion to Kentucky has at times led 
the author of ‘‘ Sister Dolorosa’’ to make 
his characters subservient to their en- 
vironment, and devotion to emotional 
ideals has, in all his books, at times made 
his men and women typical of classes. 
Readers of ‘‘The Mill on the Floss,”’ 
intuitively feel that George Eliot knew 
and loved her mental ‘‘ Children,’’ as 
Lewes called Tom and Maggie Tulliver, 
long before she pictured ‘‘ The Mill on the 
Floss’? as their dwelling place. Mr. 
Allen’s books lead me to believe, that 
were he dealing, as a writer, with the 
same material, he would have loved the 
mill itself for the splash of the Floss over 
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its wheel, for the moss which made green 
its stones, for the birds that built nests 
under its roof, and because to picture its 
beauty to the world he must people it, he 
would have brought to life Tom and 
Maggie. But they would never have been 
the children of the jam puffs, or the 
starved rabbits. 

At the same time Mr. Allen deals as 
truly with the actual as George Eliot — 
only it is the actual of the emotions. In 
no book is this realistic trait as strong as 
in ‘‘A Summer in Arcady.’’ There he 
paints a faithful picture of those human 
emotions which have so disturbed recent 
English novelists. But his devotion to 
truth, to the actual, is so strong that he 
clothes evil with nothing alluring, and 
recognizes marriage alone as the spiritual 
solution of the social problem. He tells 
woman plainly that her duty is to make 
herself a purifying element in this dual 
contract by standing true to her instinctive 
knowledge of right given her by voices of 
the soul which he calls ‘‘ the divine bells.”’ 
He promises man that his grosser instincts 
will yield to this influence because such is 


AMONG THE 


ProF. F. F. JERISMAN has resigned the 
Chair of Hygiene in the University of Mos- 
cow. 

Dr. Ext McC isu has been elected 
President of the University of the Pacific, 
San José. 

J. C. RocKweELL, Harvard ‘96, has 
been appointed Assistant Professor of 
Latin in the University of California. 

Dr. H. T. Lukens, of Clark Univer- 
sity, has been appointed Professor of Edu- 
cation at Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr. 

Pror. R. W. BLAKE, of Philadelphia, 
was added to the Faculty of Washington 
and Jefferson College, as Professor of 
Latin. 
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the law of the spirit. Thus by the answer, 
marriage, ‘‘A Summer in Arcady "’ endea- 
vors to satisfy all the voluminous question- 
ings of Madame Sarah Grand and Mr. 
Thomas Hardy, who, having in their eyes 
a certain hysterical mote which prefected 
their seeing the spiritual forces of life, have 
fallen into dire confusion, not to say dark- 
ness, in their effort to remove the beam 
from the eyes of the world. In a word, 
then, James Lane Allen’s books teach as 
well as hold by their charm. So potent is 
this, combined with the effect of the au- 
thor’s self-control, that his readers see 
through his influence more deeply into 
their own emotions. He leads them 
to scrutinize more closely their own 
motives of conduct, while he shows them 
more clearly that beauty of the world, 
which, mercifully, yet dangerously, hides 
from view the ugliness of sin. Con- 
sequently, and here is Mr. Allen’s reward 
as a teacher, they learn to look more care- 
fully into those causes of human frailty 
which, without such understanding, even 
the most charitable find difficult to for- 
give. Eva A. MADDEN.. 


COLLEGES. 


GEORGE T. WInsTON, President of the 
University of North Carolina, has been 
elected President of the University of 
Texas. 

CAMILLO VON KLENZE, Harvard class 
of ’86, has been made Assistant Professor 
in Germanic Philology and German Liter- 
ature at Chicago University. 

Mr. W. E. CONKLIN, of Galesburg 
schools, takes charge of the schools of 
Dowagiac, and Mr. Miles E. Valentine, of 
Lapeer, succeeds Mr. Conklin. 

Dr. GRACE KIMBALL, for many years a 
worker in Armenia, has recently returned 
to this country and will be the assistant 
resident physician at Vassar College. 
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SUPERINTENDENT J. B. ESTABROOK, for 
the past three years at Grand Haven, 
crosses the lake to Wisconsin and will 
direct the educational affairs of Racine. 


A. H. Evans, Instructor in Greek and 
Latin at Colby University, has been 
elected Principal of the Waterville High 
School, in place of D. F. Bowman, re- 
signed. 

PROFESSOR DINWIDDIE, one of the best 
mathematicians in the South, has suc- 
ceeded Professor Massie, deceased, in 
the Southwestern Presbyterian University, 
Clarksville. 

Dr. CoLin A. Scott, who took his de- 
gree at Clark this spring, has been ap- 
pointed to the Chair of Experimental Psy- 
chology and Child Study at the Chicago 
Normal School. 

ProF. CHARLES McKEnny, for several 
years connected with Olivet College in the 
Department of History, has been elected 
Principal of the new State Normal School 
at Mt. Pleasant. 

PRINCIPAL ELMER E, FRENCH, who has 
just closed a successful year at Bridgton 
Academy, Maine, has accepted a position 
as Principal of one of the largest academies 
in the Middle States. 

ProF. NATHANIEL SCHMIDT, of Colgate 
University, has been appointed to the new 
Chair of Semitic Language and Literature, 
recently endowed by Mr. Henry W. Sage 
in Cornell University. 

PRESIDENT FRANK PIERPONT GRAVES, 
of Tufts College, has received a call to the 
Presidency of the University of Wyoming. 
He was unanimously selected from more 
than forty candidates. 

Pror. Geo. E. FISHER, Ph. B., who 
has lately been elected to the Chair of Sci- 
ence at Susquehanna University, started 
for Chautauqua, N. Y., to spend six weeks 
in special study for his new position. 


INSTRUCTOR J. C. Kirtland, Jr., of Le- 
land Stanford Junior University, has been 


made Acting Professor of Latin in Hobart 
College. He succeeds Professor F. P. 
Nash, who goes abroad for one year. 


ANOTHER of our prominent educators, 
Mr. M. A. Whitney, for five years the effi- 
cient Superintendent of Ypsilanti schools, 
leaves the State. He has been chosen to 
a corresponding position in Elgin, IIl. 


LEAVE of absence for the years 1897- 
98 has been granted by Harvard Univer- 
sity to Professor Clement L. Smith in or- 
der that he may serve as Director of the 
American School of Classical Studies in 
Rome. 


Dr. FRANZ HOFMEISTER, Professor of 
Pharmacology at Prague, known for his 
researches in physiological chemistry, has 
been called to the chair at Strasburg, 
vacant by the death of the late Prof. Hoppe- 
Segler. 


Tue Rev. Fred. Palmer, of Andover, 
Mass., is one of the five members of the 
editorial board of the recently established 
Protestant Episcopal monthly Journal, 
The Church, published in Boston. 


Pror. BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER, 2 grad- 
uate of Brown University and formerly an 
instructor at Harvard, more recently an 
instructor in Greek at the Cornell Univer- 
sity, was elected President of the Univer- 
sity of Rochester, but finally declined to 
leave Cornell. 


Knott C. Eopert, of Tiffin, Ohio, has 
been appointed Superintendent of the Cen- 
tral Agricultural Experiment Station, lo- 
cated at Moscow. Prof. Egbert was gradu- 
ated from the Ohio State University in 
1890, with the degree of B. Agr., and 
comes highly recommended. 


AT a meeting of the trustees of the 
Maine State College recently, ex-President 
M. C. Fernald was elected to the Professor- 
ship of Mathematics. Dr. Fernald was 
succeeded as President of the College in 
1893 by President A. W. Harris. 
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E. B. BRYAN, Teacher of History in the 
Industrial Training School of Indianapolis, 
has been elected Professor of Economics 
and Social Science in Butler College. Mr. 
Bryan is a graduate of Indiana University, 
and a successful teacher. He will be a 
strong accession to Butler’s Faculty. 


SUPERINTENDENT T. L, Evans, of Jack- 
son, has been elected Superintendent of the 
schools of Colorado Springs, Colo. Mr. 
Evans has been in poor health during the 
past year, and it is an earnest hope of many 
friends in Michigan that the change of 
climate will bring him a renewal of health 
and vigor. 

PROFESSOR CALVIN M. Woopwarp, 
Dean of the School of Engineering inWash- 
ington University, St. Louis, has resigned 
his position so long held and so brilliantly 
filled by him. He is succeeded by Pro- 
fessor E. A. Engler. Professor Wood- 
ward will remain with the University as 
Professor of Mathematics. 


A. H. YopeEr, of Irvington, is the new 
President of Vincennes University. Mr. 
Yoder is a graduate of Indiana University, 
class ’92. He has done post-graduate 
work both in Clark and Chicago. For 
one year he was Principal of the San 
Francisco Training School. He is well 
equipped for his new position. 


PRESIDENT C. H. Keyes, of Throop 
Polytechnic Institute, Pasadena, has re- 
signed the position. F. J. Foley, Instruc- 
tor of the Institute, has been elected to a 
Professorship in the Law Department of 
Stanford University, to fill the place of 
Professor E. H. Woodruff, who goes to 
fill a similar position in Cornell. 


By private gifts, a Japanese Fellowship 
in Economics has been established at the 


University of Wisconsin, and Mr. M. 
Shiozawa, of Tokyo, Japan, has been 
elected to the Fellowship for the coming 
year. A second Fellowship in economics 
has been arranged for 1896-97 only, to be 
held by a graduate of Rockford College, 
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and Miss Mary A. Salvin has been elected 
to the fellowship. 


Dr. JORDAN and the corps of scientists 
who went to Alaska on the United States 
Fish Commissioner’s steamer, Albatross, 
are expected back in a few days. Dr, 
Jordan was on the N. E. A. programme 
at Buffalo, but just as he was preparing to 
go East to attend the meeting he was 
pleased to accept charge of this important 
Commission to report on the seal problem 
for the General Government. 


ALBERT NELSON PRENTISS, Professor 
of Botany at Cornell University, who died 
recently, had been connected with the 
university from its establishment. In 1870 
he went to Brazil with the Cornell explor- 
ing party, and in the following year he 
wrote an essay on ‘‘The mode of the nat- 
ural distribution of plants over the surface 
of the earth,’’ which received the first 
Walker prize offered by the Boston Society 
of Natural History. 

AMONG the new members of the Faculty 
of Wellesley College are Miss Mary 5S. 
Locke, Instructor in History; Mrs. Alice 
D. Porter, English Literature; Miss Alice 
Walton, Ancient Art; Miss Malvina M. 
Bennet, Elocution; Miss Jean Evans, Bot- 
any; John Goddard Hart, English; Miss 
Mary Bowen, English Literature; Miss 
Agnes M. Claypole, Zodlogy; Miss Adel- 
aide I. Locke, the Bible, and Miss Alice 
Vinton Waite, English. 


THE members of the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station at Ithaca are to conduct 
a number of horticultural schools in vari- 
ous counties in Central and Western New 
York. These schools are under the direc- 
tion of Professor L. H. Bailey, of Cornell; 
George T. Powell, of Ghent, N. Y., and 
E. G. Lodeman. This university exten- 
sion work has proved so valuable to far- 
mers in former years that the last Legisla- 
ture made provision for a larger number 
of schools than has heretofore been pos- 
sible. 
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ProF. CHARLES D. Woops, formerly 
Vice-Director of the Storrs, Conn., Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, assumed his 
duties as Professor of Agriculture in the 
Maine State College and Director of the 
Maine Agricultural Experiment Station, 
July 1, in place of Professor W. H. Jordan, 
who has gone to the New York Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Geneva as its Direc- 
tor. Professor Woods was a Maine boy, 
and spent his boyhood in Belfast; was 
graduated from Wesleyan University. His 
specialty, both as a student and teacher, 
has been chemistry, and in agricultural 
chemistry his work has been chiefly along 
the lines of plant and animal nutrition. 
He has contributed liberally to current 
agricultural literature. 


At the University of Virginia Professor 
Echalls occupies the Chair of Pure Mathe- 
matics, lately vacated by Colonel Ven- 
able, with Dr. Page, a graduate of Leip- 
sic, recently appointed, as his assistant. 
Professor Harrison has added to his other 
duties as Professor of the Romance Lan- 
guages the Chair of the English Lan- 
guage, recently vacated by Professor Gar- 
nett. The classes in Constitutional and 
International Law and Evidence and 
Equity, in the Law Department, have 
been alloted to Professors Lile and Minor, 
on the resignation of Professor Gilmore, 
who has had them of late years. Dr. Bar- 
ringer has been elected Chairman of the 
Faculty, vice Professor Thornton, re- 
signed, and with this additional duty still 
continues his work in the Medical Depart- 
ment. 


At Colgate University Mr. J. Fay 
Smith, a graduate student of Cornell Uni- 
versity, will take charge of the Department 
of Physics until January, when Prof. 
Nichols, who has been for two and a half 
years at the University in Berlin, will re- 
turn. Mr. H. E. Nims has charge of the 
Department of Chemistry during Prof. Mc- 
Gregory's absence in Gottingen, where he 
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will remain until January. Prof. N. L. 
Andrews, who for over a year has been in 
the Orient and in Europe, will return the 
first of next week, and in addition to his 
work in Greek will give extensive courses 
on the History of Art. Prof. A. P. Brig- 
ham has just completed a course of lec- 
tures on ‘‘ The New Geography,’’ before 
the Gook County Teachers’ Association, 
at the University of Chicago. President 
Smith was called home by the dangerous 
illness of his father, Prof. S. K. Smith, 
of Colby University. 


Dr. C. C. Rounps, of the New Hamp- 
shire Normal School at Plymouth, has given 
the State and the educational people of the 
country quite a surprise by tendering his 
resignation and insisting upon it, despite 
all efforts to get him to withdraw it. The 
strain upon Mrs. Rounds has been great 
these last few years, for the responsibility 
of the boarding-house has largely come 
upon her. Their sons are successfully 
settled in good law practice in New York 
city, and the older daughter is delightfully 
situated in Chicago, and Mr. Rounds may 
be forgiven if he is tempted to resign the 
burdens and details of his profession. Mr. 
Rounds has abandoned the idea of a 
European trip at present, and will devote 
much of his time to professional writing 
and institute work after the general pian 
of Messrs. E. E. Whiteand W. A. Mowry. 
There is no more attractive service in 
educational life than this. 


GEORGE H. SELLECH, A. B., who gradu- 
ated from Williams in 1888, and has since 
taught mathematics and German in the 
Hamilton, a leading private secondary 
school of Philadelphia, has been appointed 


an instructor at Phillips Exeter. He will 
assist in the mathematical work, and will 
also have novel duties. The Trustees have 
decreed that hereafter members of the 
Faculty shall not give private tuition to 


academy students, and partly in compen- 


sation for the loss of this source of income 
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all salaries have been increased. Miss 
Emilie S. Spring, of Exeter, has been ap- 
pointed clerk to the Treasurer and Princi- 
pal. She will assist the Treasurer in various 
capacities, keep his Exeter books, and do 
secretary's work for the Principal. She is 
the first woman ever appointed an academy 
official, and will have an office in a school 
building. The part of cashier, last year 
filled by ex-Treasurer John E, Gardner, an 
Exeter merchant, has been abolished. 

AT its last meeting the board of regents 
of the University of Wisconsin adopted a 
most interesting plan of giving university 
instruction by correspondence to students 
who are unable to come to the University 
itself. The work done in this manner is 
regularly credited by the University when 
satisfactory examinations have been 
passed. Although no degrees are granted 
by the University for work done entirely 
by correspondence, still a student may 
complete under the correspondence plan 
one-half the work required for the Bache- 
lor’s or Master’s degree, and one-third of 
the work required for the Doctor’s degree ; 
the remainder of the work required for a 
degree must be done in residence. A 
student may begin work by correspondence 
at any time. Students are not required to 
pass any examination before undertaking 
any of these courses by correspondence ; 
they are simply required to fill outa blank 
which will be sent on application to the 
University at Madison, Wis. After exam- 
ining this blank when it has been filled 
out and returned to the University, the in- 
structor will decide whether the student is 
able to carry the course selected. It is, 
of course, too early to prophesy as to the 
results of this new departure, but all indi- 
cations seem to point toward a most suc- 
cessful work. 

THE most important matter of interest at 
Princeton just at present is the announce- 
ment of the public lectures to be delivered 
in connection with the sesquicentennial 
celebration in October. This announce- 
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ment has just been made public and is as 
follows : 


The sesquicentennial celebration of the 
founding of the College of New Jersey and 
the ceremonies inaugurating Princeton 
University will occur on Tuesday, October 
20, Wednesday, October 21, and Thursday, 
October 22, 1896. The celebration is to 
be preceded by a number of public lec- 
tures. Admission to these lectures will be 
by ticket, free of charge. Tickets will be 
reserved on written application to Professor 
William Libbey, University Hall, Prince- 
ton. No tickets will be sent by mail, but 
will be delivered personally to the appli- 
cants at the office of the committee in 
University Hall. As the lectures begin on 
October 12th, it is desirable that applica- 
tions for tickets should be received in 
Princeton not later than October 5th. A 
special invitation is extended to all profes- 
sors, scholars and teachers in the depart- 
ments of study represented by the lect- 
urers. The same invitation is cordially 
extended to all the alumni of Princeton 
University, to Princeton students who are 
pursuing courses of study related to the 
topics of the lectures, and to ladies and 
gentlemen interested. Inasmuch as nearly 
all the lectures will be delivered during 
the week preceding the sesquicentennial 
celebration, visitors to Princeton should 
have no difficulty in obtaining accommo- 
dations and lodging over night at the 
hotels and boarding-houses of the village. 
However, all the lectures excepting one 
course are set at hours which will enable 
visitors from points not farther distant than 
New York or Philadelphia to come and go 
without stopping over night. 


ANDREw F. WEST, 


Secretary of the Sesquicentennial Celebra- 
tion Committee. 


I. Four lectures by Joseph John Thom- 
son, Cavendish professor of physics in the 
University of Cambridge, England. Sub- 
ject: ‘‘The Discharge of Electricity in 
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Gases.’’ These lectures will be delivered 
in the physical lecture-room of thé John C. 
Green School of Science. 

First lecture, nine o'clock Tuesday 
morning, October 13. 

Second lecture, nine o’clock Wednes- 
day morning, October 14. 

Third lecture, nine o'clock Thursday 
morning, October 15. 

Fourth lecture, nine o'clock Friday 
morning, October 16. 

II. Four lectures by Felix Klein, pro- 
fessor of mathematics in the University of 
Gottingen, Germany. Subject: ‘‘ The 
Mathematical Theory of the Top.’’ These 
colloquia will be heldin the English room, 
Dickinson Hall. 

First lecture, eleven o'clock Monday 
morning, October 12. 

Second lecture, eleven o’clock Tuesday 
morning, October 13. 

Third lecture, eleven o'clock Wednes- 
day morning, October 14. 

Fourth lecture, eleven o'clock Thursday 
morning, October 15. 

III. Six lectures by Edward Dowden, 
professor of English literature and rhetoric 
in Trinity College, Dublin. Subject: ‘‘ The 
French Revolution and English Litera- 
ture.’’ These lectures will be delivered 
in Alexander Hall. 

First lecture, three o’clock Monday af- 
ternoon, October 12, ‘‘ The Revolution- 
ary Spirit before the Revolution.”’ 

Second lecture, three o’clock Tuesday 
afternoon, October 13, ‘‘ Theorists of the 
Revolution: William Goodwin and Mary 
Wolistonecraft.’’ 

Third lecture, three o’clock Wednesday 
afternoon, October 14, ‘‘ Anti-revolution: 
Edmund Burke.’’ 
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Fourth lecture, three o’clock Thursday 
afternoon, October 15, ‘‘ Early Revolu- 
tionary Group and Antagonists: Southey, 
Coleridge, the Anti-Jacobin.’’ 

Fifth lecture, three o'clock Friday af- 
ternoon, October 16, ‘‘ Recovery and Re- 
action : Wordsworth.”’ ‘ 

Sixth lecture, three o'clock Saturday 
afternoon, October 17, ‘‘ Renewed Revo- 
lutionary Advance: Byron, Moore, Shel- 
ley.”’ 


IV. Two lectures by Andrew Seth, Pro- 
fessor of logic and metaphysics in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, Scotland. Subject: 
‘«Theism.’’ The lectures will be delivered 
in Alexander Hall. 


First lecture, eleven o'clock Friday 
morning, October 16. 

Second lecture, eleven o’clock Saturday 
morning, October 17. 


V. One lecture by Karl Brugmann, Pro- 
fessor of Indo-Germanic philosophy in the 
University of Leipsic, Germany. Subject: 
‘*The Nature and Origin of the Noun 
Genders in the Indo-Germanic Languages 
(Ueber Wesen und Ursprung der Gesch- 
lectsunterscheidung bei den Nomina der in- 
dogermanischen Sprache).’’ This lecture 
will be delivered in German in the Eng- 
lish room, Dickinson Hall, at half-past ten ~ 
o’clock Monday morning, October 19. 


VI. One lecture by A. A. W. Hubrecht, 
Professor of Zodlogy in the University of 
Utrecht, Holland. Subject: ‘‘The De- 
scent of the Primates.’’ This lecture will be 
delivered in the Geological Lecture Room 
in Nassau Hall at twelve o'clock noon, 
Monday, October 1g. 





Notes and Announcements. 


A COLLECTION of W. Zangwill’s With- 
out Prejudice will shortly be issued in 
book form. 


AN important musical work by Mary 
Cowden Clarke, one of the daughters of 
Vincent Novello, is in preparation. 


A NEw novel by Mr. Louis Becke, the 
author of Zhe Courtship of Morrice Buck- 
ler, will be published this fall. It is enti- 
tled His Native Wife. 


Mrs. FLORA ANNA STEEL, author of 
The Flower of Forgiveness, will very 
shortly publish a new novel of Indian life, 
entitled Zhe Face of the Waters. 


Mr. WALTER CRANE’S book on Zhe 


‘ Decorative Illustration of Books, Old and 


New, may be expected shortly. The Mac- 
millan Company are to be the publishers, 


READERS of Bronte literature will find 
some interesting letters in the biography 
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of Lockhart, by Mr. Andrew Lang, which 
is promised for publication next month. 


LONGMANS GREEN & Co. are about to 
publish a new novel, by the author of Zhe 
Princess Sonia, viz: The Violet, by Julia 
Magruder; with 11 Illustrations, by Charles 
* Dana Gibson, 


Mr. JOHN LA FAarRGe's Artist's Letters 
From Japan, which were printed in Zhe 
Century Magazine several years ago, will 
be issued by the Century Co. in book form, 
in October, with all of the original illustra- 
tions. 


THE Graduate Club of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege are preparing a handbook of courses 
open to women in English, European and 
Canadian universities, which it is intended 
to issue yearly. The publishers are to be 
the Macmillan Company. 


WE understand that Professor Saints- 
bury has completed his work on The 
Flourishing of Romance and the Rise of 
Allegory, written for the ‘‘ Periods of Euro- 
pean Literature’’ series, which he is editing 
for William Blackwood and Sons. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons will publish at 
once, in the Series of Questions of the 
Day, a monograph by Judge Tourgée, au- 
thor of A Fool's Errand, etc., entitled 
The Battle of the Standards, or Coin and 
Credit the Antidote for Coin Without 
Credit. 


TuHeE American Publishers’ Corporation 
are about to issue a new and cheap edi- 
tion of Edward W. Townsend's Daugh- 
ter of the Tenements. This new edition 
will contain the forty full-page illustrations 
by E. W. Kemble, printed on good paper, 
artistically bound, in picture paper covers. 


THE three new books by Mr. Henty, 
one of the best of story tellers for young 
people, are: At Agincourt, a Tale of the 
White hoods of Paris; With Cochrane the 
Dauntless, a Tale of the exploits of Lord 
Cochrane in South American Waters ; 
On the Irrawaddy, a Story of the first 
Burmese War. The publishers are Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 


Mr. Davip A. Munro, who has for so 


long been associated with Gen. Lloyd. 


Bryce in the management of Zhe North 
American Review, has now become the 
chief owner as well as the editor of that 
venerable and valuable periodical. Gen. 
Bryce has sold out his interest to a stock 
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company, of which Mr. 
largest shareholder. 


Munro is the 


LonGMANS, GREEN & Co. announce 
The Bampton Lectures for 1895, entitled 
Christian Ethics. Eight lectures preached 
before the University of Oxford, in the year 
1895, on the Foundation of the late Rev, 
John Bampton, M. A., Canon of Salisbury, 
by Thomas B. Strong, M. A., student of 
Christ Church and Examining Chaplain 
to the Lord Bishop of Durham. 


JAMES BRYCE is writing a book on /Jm- 
pressions of South Africa, the basis of 
which are the articles by him which have 
appeared recently in Zhe Century Maga- 
zine. He has added eight articles to the 
four already published, and the whole 
book will be a complete exposition of South 
African politics, society, physical char- 
acteristics and economic prospects. 


THE new volume of Macmillan’s Illus- 
trated Standard Novels is He/en, by Maria 
Edgeworth, with an introduction by Mrs. 
Anne Thackeray Ritchie and illustrated by 
Chris Hammond. Mrs. Ritchie indorses 
the opinion of Mrs. Gaskell, that it is one 
of the best of all English novels. The 
illustrations are remarkably good and add 
much to the complete perfection of the 
volume. 


THE MACMILLAN CoMPANY will shortly 
publish, for Mr. J. Churton Collins, an 
edition of Pope’s Essay on Criticism. 
Mr. Collins’s introductory essay will trace 
the relations of Pope’s essay to the most 
important works of its class, from Horace’s 
Ars FPoetica to the Ars Poétique of 
Boileau and the poems influenced by the 
latter in the literature immediately preced- 
ing Pope. 


A NEW Dictionary of the Bible is about 
to be issued by T. & T. Clark, edited by 
the Rev. James Hastings. Among the 
English and American scholars who will 
contribute to the work are Professor Dri- 
ver, Dr. Denney, Professors Sanday, Ram- 
say, Guatkin and President Harper, of 
Chicago; Professors Porter, Stevens and 
Curtis, of Yale; Professors Purves and 
Warfield, of Princeton. 


Major MarTIN A. SHARP HUME, 
author of Zhe Courtship of Queen 


Elizabeth, \ately published by the Mac- 
millan Company is engaged upon a new 
historical work entitled Zhe Year After 
the Armada, which will also be issued 
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by the Macmillans. Major Hume will be 
able to include some hitherto unpublished 
material bearing on his subject from con- 
temporary diaries and other documents. 


THE Clarendon Press (The Macmillan 
Company) are about to issue a beautiful 
work on Italian glazed earthenware en- 
titled Alazolica, a historical treatise on the 
glazed and enamelled earthenware of 
Italy, with marks and monograms, also 
some notice of the Persian, Damascus, 
Rhodian and Hispano-Moresque ware, by 
C. Drury Fortnum, Hon. D.C.L. The 
work is to contain numerous illustrations. 


THE Century Company has just issued a 
new edition of the pamphlet Cheap Money, 
containing the various brief articles which 
have appeared in Zhe Century, giving a 
history of many of the cheap money experi- 
ments which have been made in this and 
other countries. It has been issued in in- 
expensive form, and will be supplied by the 
hundred or the thousand at cost to those who 
wish to distribute it during the campaign. 


D. C. HeatH & Co., Boston, are about 
to issue Theuriets’ Bigarreau, with notes 
by C. Fontaine, Director of French instruc- 
tion in the High Schools of Washington, 
D. C. This new addition to Heath's 
Modern Language Series is one of the 
sweetest and tenderest little bits of fiction 
available. Such choice little stories are sure 
of a welcome from teachers and pupils who 
have a taste for the best in literature. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY hope to 
issue, early in the ensuing publishing sea- 
son, the sequel to Messrs. Burgon and 
Miller's work on The Traditional Text 
of the Holy Gospels, which recently ap- 
peared. Dean Burgon will trace, in this 
volume, the causes of the corruption of the 
tradictional text, and Prebendary Miller, be- 
sides replying here and there to some of the 
strictures of reviewers, will supply an ap- 
pendix dealing with the theory of Dr. Hort. 


WE quote the following from an article 
written by ‘‘Picaroon,’’ on Mr. H. G. 
Wells, and published in the September 
Chap Book, the writer says of Zhe Won- 
derful Visit: ‘It is a gay and charm- 
ing phantasy, interwoven with wit that 
never degenerates and pathos that is 
natural and instinctive. And behind it all, 
showing its face occasionally at the back 
of the stage, it is a serious purpose, a 
resolute definable conviction, a sincerity 
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which is a far more potent charm than 
either wit or pathos.”’ 

Amonc D. Appleton & Co.'s Seneunitia 
publications will be What Js Electricity ? 
by Professor John Trowbridge, of Harvard 
University, a new volume in the Inter- 
national Scientific Series ; Alterations in 
Personality, by Alfred Binet, with an in- 
troduction by Professor J. Mark Baldwin ; 
Fiat Money in France (new edition), by 
Andrew D. White; Zhe Statement of 
Stella Maberly, by F. Anstey; A Court 
Intrigue, by Basil Thompson ; and Zhe 
Idol-Maker, by Adeline Sergeant. 


THE biography of Archbishop Magee, 
which Canon Macdonnell has been pre- 
paring for so long, will be fully up to ex- 
pectation. It mainly consists of letters by 
the archbishop, and most of these are 
written to the biographer, who was from 
boyhood a close and attached friend. 
While the whole part of Dr. Magee’s life 
is fully narrated, the main stress is laid on 
his work as a bishop, and while there are 
many pungent things in the letters, they 
give, as a whole, a very amiable view of 
the archbishop’s character. 


WASHINGTON’S Farewell Address was 
dated September 17, 1796, and published 
two days later. It is, therefore, just a 
century since that immortal paper was 
given to the American people. As its 
centennial comes, every patriotic citizen 
ought to read its solemn words anew, and 
ask how well the Republic is obeying its 
admonitions and heeding its warnings. It 
is fortunate that it is included in the in- 
valuable series of Old South Leaflets, so 
that for five cents every person may pos- 
sess himself of a good copy. 

IN order that Mr. Arthur Morrison’s 
new book, A Child of the Jago, may be 
issued this autumn a new plan for its serial 
publication has been adopted. The first 
thirteen chapters will appear in the New 
Review. The remainder of the book will 
be given to the public for the first time 
when the story appears in book form. Mr. 
Morrison is known as the author of Zales 
of Mean Streets, which critics everywhere 
acknowledged as the most powerful stories 
of slum life written in recent years. The 
publishers are Herbert S. Stone & Co. 

D. C. HeatH & Co. announce a new 
edition of Tennyson’s Princess, edited 
with notes and introduction by Mr. Andrew 
J. George, M. A., editor of ‘‘ Selections 
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from Wordsworth,’’ ‘‘ The Prelude,’’ and 
of the ‘‘Select Poems of Burns.’’ Mr. 
George’s point of view is purely literary. 
He makes Tennyson his own interpreter 
and by rare analytic insight shows the 
growth of the poet’s powers. The Intro- 
duction and Notes are of unusual value 
and make the book of special interest to the 
student as well as to the general reader. 


The Island of Cuba, by Lieut. A. S. 
Rowan, U. S. A., and Prof. M. M. Ram- 
say, of the Columbian University, will be 
published at once by Henry Holt & Co. 
The authors are thoroughly familiar with 
their subject, and give a clear, compact, 
impartial and comprehensive account of 
Cuba's history (dwelling especially on the 
present revolution and the position of the 
United States in regard to it), of the country 
and its resources, government, religious pe- 
culiarities, etc. The book will contain a bib- 
liography, numerous maps, and a full index. 


Mr. GLADSTONE has read Félix Gras’s 
Reds of the Midi, translated by Mrs. 
Catharine A. Janvier and published by D. 
Appleton & Co., and he has written of the 
book as follows: ‘‘I have read with 
great and sustained interest ‘The Reds of 
the Midi.’ Though a work of fiction, it 
aims at presenting the historical features, 
and such works, if faithfully executed, 
_ throw more light than many so-called his- 
tories on the true causes on the Revolu- 
tion, which are so widely and gravely mis- 
understood. Asa novel, it seems to me 
to be written with great skill.’’ 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co. are about 
to publish a new edition in sixteen volumes 
of Zhe Writings of Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
It is to be an entirely new, handsome, 
uniform library edition of the writings of 
one of the greatest and most famous of 
American women. The volumes are care- 
fully edited and furnished with notes 
when necessary. Each volume contains 
a frontispiece, generally a portrait, and 
each engraved title-page a vignette giving 
a view of one of Mrs. Stowe’s homes, or 
some other illustration in harmony with 
the work. Three volumesare now ready, 
‘« The Minister's Wooing,’’ ‘‘ The Pearl of 
Orr’s Island,’’ and ‘‘ Agnes of Sorrento.’’ 

WILLIAM Doxey, San Francisco, ‘‘at 
the sign of the Lark’’ (the droll periodical 
edited with pen and most original pencil 
by Gelett Burgess), announces Zhe Wild 
Flowers of California, their Homes and 
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Habits, in which more than 600 varieties 
will be described by Mary Elizabeth Par- 
sons, and 150 delineated in full-page 
drawings by Margaret Warriner Buck; 
Tales of Languedoc, by Professor Samuel 
Jacques Brun, of Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity, illustrated by Ernest Peixotto; Ax 
Itinerant House and Other Stories, by 
Emma Frances Dawson; and new editions 
of Rearden’s Petrarch and Other Essays, 
andof Alfred Robinson's Life tn California. 


THE Oxford University Press (The Mac- 
millan Company) has in preparation a 
new fitstorical Atlas of Modern Europe. 
The first part— for the Atlas is to be is- 
sued in parts at a popular price—is an- 
nounced for the ensuing autumn. Al- 
together the work will consist of ninety 
colored maps on paper fifteen by twelve 
inches, and each map will be accompanied 
by a page of descriptive and historical 
letter press. Mr. R. L. Poole, M. A., is 
the general editor, and he has had the as- 
sistance of Professors Bury, York Powell, 
Protheroand Tout, of Messrs. R. Dunlop, F. 
Haverfield, C. Oman, G. H. Orpen, W. H. 
Stevenson and other well known scholars. 


‘‘WHEN I say that Mr. Wells is the most 
Notable of the younger English writers, 
and more notable than a good many of 
the older ones, I am ready to make good 
my words. There is no man in whom | 
have greater literary faith; no man from 
whom better work may be expected. To 
him more than to any one else do I look for 
the cleansing of the English novel, for the 
effective damming of that stream of crude 
philosophy and cheap sentiment which has 
deluged English literature and drama for 
the last five years. Itseemsto me that Mr. 
Wells has it in him to write a really great 
novel; and I would not willingly risk my 
critical reputation by saying as much forany 
other writer.—Picaroon, in The Chap Book. 


PROFESSOR NATHANIEL S. SHALER has 
just completed his work on American 
Highways, and it will be issued in the 
autumn by The Century Company. It will 
be a practical book, containing a great 
number of illustrations and diagrams, and 
appealing to all persons interested in good 
roads. It is believed that it will prove an 
invaluable aid in directing into effective 
channels the rising tide of interest in the 
condition of American highways. As the 


head of the Lawrence Scientific School of 
Harvard University, the first educational 
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institution to introduce roadmaking into 
its curriculum, and as a member of 
the Massachusetts Highway Commission, 
Professor Shaler is admirably equipped to 
write such a book as this. 


Or Mrs. Humphry Ward’s new novel, 
‘‘Sir George Tressady,’’ the Mew York 
Tribune asks : ‘‘ Is anybody writing novels 
of her kind one-tenth as well, and has the 
uselessness of that ‘kind’ been proved as 
yet? Polemical or not, Mrs. Ward has the 
quiet authority which means intellectual 
power. Behind what she writes is one of 
the few minds of modern fiction to which 
we can look for tenderness, joined to rigid 
common sense. She is not the faddist that 
the dabsters say she is; they know it in 
their hearts ; and no amount of belittlement 
in advance will prevent the public's taking 
‘Sir George Tressady’ with seriousness.”’ 


Ir is announced that ‘‘A Daughter of 
the Tenements’’ is to be placed on the 
stage, in New York, in November. It 
will doubtless enjoy as long a continuous 
run as did the author’s famous ‘‘ Chim- 
mie Fadden’’ at the Standard Theatre. 
Of the Chimmie Fadden Stories over 100, - 
000 copies have been sold, and the forth- 
coming paper edition of ‘‘ A Daughter of 
the Tenements’’ will likely result in a 
new ‘‘boom’’ and an immense sale of the 
book, particularly of the new issue. While 
the story is a serious and pathetic one, an 
occasional quick smile and a broad laugh 
cannot be repressed. It is an education 
in some of the ethical mysteries of the 
slums. It is a good book to read, and it 
will be a good play to see. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S Sons will shortly 
publish Love in Old Cloathes and other 
stories, by H. C. Bunner, with twelve 
full-page illustrations by A. Castaigne, W. 
T. Smedley and Orson Lowell. This vol- 
ume of stories by Mr. Bunner, collected 
under the title of one which his readers 
will remember affectionately, is marked 
throughout by the qualities which have en- 
deared this master of the short story to so 
large acircle. The title story is an ideal 
example of the way in which humor and 
sentiment were joined in him; and in sto- 
ries like As One Having Authority and 
Our Aromatic Uncle he reaches his high- 
est level of strength and quality. The vol- 
ume brings into permanent form some of 
the best things he ever wrote. 


THE Macmillan Company have just 
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new number is Zhe Life of Velasquez, by 
Walter Armstrong. As the art of Velas- 
quez is to be treated of by the same author 
in a future number, he confines himself 
for the present to an account of the great 
Spaniard’s career, whichis ‘‘based chiefly, 
though by no means exclusively, on the 
researches of Professor Justi,’’ and which 
gives the known facts clearly and con- 
cisely—something which the ponderous 
German was unable todo. The illustra- 
tions are, perhaps, as good as could be 
expected, the qualities of Velasquez’s paint- 
ing being extremely difficult of reproduc- 
tion; and some of them are especially 
welcome as being of little known works. 


SEVERAL new novels are on The Cen- 
tury Company’s list to be published in Oc- 
tober. They include Zhe Metropfolitans, 
a satire of New York Society, by Jeanie 
Drake, author of Jz Old St. Stephen's; 
The Wonderful Wheel, a romance of 
Louisiana, by Mary Tracy Earle; and a 
Dutch-Indian novel, Gold, by a new 
writer, Annie Linden. Two new books in 
the Thumb-Nail series are among The 
Century Company’s announcements. One, 
Break o’ Day, by George Wharton Ed- 
wards, contains stories of the peculiar peo- 
ple of the Maine and Nova Scotia coasts, 
about whom Mr. Edwards has written be- 
fore, and is daintily illustrated by the artist 
author. The other, 7racings, is a book of 
apothegms, some of which haveappeared in 
the back pages of Zhe Century Magazine. 


THE surprises of literature are never end- 
ing. Mr. John Bigelow is known as the 
biographer of Tilden, as the author of his- 
torical works of the most rigidly plain 
spoken sort, but he is to publish a book 
in a little while that removes his reader to 
an entirely unexpected world. The 
Mystery of Sleep this new book is called, 
and it attempts to demonstrate that the 
office of sleep is not merely to recuperate 
man's physical energies ; it is to permit 
the divinity of life to flow into him and 
fortify him beyond the power of lower 
things to quite overthrow his nature. The 
subject would be suggestive in any clever 
hands; but treated by a writer of Mr. 
Bigelow's habit of thought and essentially 
logical turn of mind, it is likely to prove of 
remarkable significance. The Harpers 
will publish the book. 


G, P. PuTNAM’s Sons announce, for pub- 
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lication at anearly date, Zhe Historical 
Development of Modern Europe, by 
Charles M. Andrews, Associate Professor 
of History in Bryn Mawr College. To be 
completed in two volumes, with maps, 
Part I.—From 1815-1850. Part II.— 
From 1850 to the Present Time. And 
in the ‘‘ Heroes of the Nations Series’’ will 
be issued The Life of Christopher Colum- 
bus, by Washington Irving, abridged by 
the author; Robert Bruce and the Struggle 
for Scottish Independence, by Sir Herbert 
Maxwell. In the ‘‘Story of the Nation 
Series’’ will be published Zhe Story of Bo- 
hemia, by C. Edmund Maurice ; Zhe Story 
of Canada, by J. G. Bourinot ; Zhe Story 
of the Balkan States, by W. Miller, and 
the fifth volume of Mr. Traill’s History of 
Social Life in England, from the Accession 
of George I. to the Battle of Waterloo. 


ATTENTION has already been drawn in 
this REVIEW tothe translation of Professor 
Ratzel’s well-known History of Mankind, 
which has been appearing in monthly 
parts. Now however thatthe first volume 
is complete, the intrinsic value of the work 
becomes more apparent. In the intro- 
duction contributed by Professor Tylor, 
at whose suggestion the English edition 
was undertaken, full stress is laid upon the 
importance of the book as a guide to the 
study of man and civilization; and it is 
pointed out that attractive as are the abun- 
dant and excellent illustrations even to 
the casual reader, they are no mere book- 
decorations, but an essential part of the 
apparatus for realizing civilization in its 
successive stages. In the present volume 
the author studies the American Pacific 
group of races, which includes the races 
of Oceania, the Australians, the Malays 
and Malagasies. The numerous woodcut 
illustrations, numbering close on 450, and 
the eight full-page colored plates, enable 
the reader to form some idea of his brother 
man in the Eastern Archipelago. The 
translation is from the competent hand of 
Mr. A. J. Butler. 


ENCOURAGED by the success of the Tem- 
ple Shakespeare, of which close upon 
half-a-million copies have been sold, the 
Macmillan Company, New York and Dent 
& Co., London, are going to issue a series 
of the best tragedies and comedies of the 
English dramatists. Each volume will 
contain a play entirely unabridged and 
unexpurgated, printed from a recognized 
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edition, after careful collation with the 
best texts. The editors will contribute to 
each volume a preface, a glossary, and 
brief notes in addition to supervising the 
text. A frontispiece in etching or photo- 
gravure will accompany each play, either 
a portrait of the dramatist or some topo- 
graphical illustration. The following are 
some of the plays already in hand: Web- 
ster's Duchess of Malfi, edited by Prof. 
C, Vanghan, University College, Cardiff; 
Marlowe’s Edward J/., edited by A. Wil- 
son Verity, M. A., Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge ; Jonson's Every Man in His Hu- 
mour, edited by Prof. W. Macneile Dixon, 
Lit. D., Mason College, Birmingham ; 
Fletcher's Faithful Shepherdess, edited by 
Prof. H. J. C. Grierson, University of 
Aberdeen ; Shakespeare and Fletcher's 
The Two Noble Kinsmen, edited by Prof. 
C. H. Herford, Lit. D., University College 
of Wales, Aberystwith ; Beaumont and 
Fletcher's Philaster, edited by Dr. F. 
Heath, University of London ; Marlowe's 
Doctor Faustus, edited by Israel Gollancz, 
M. A., Christ’s College, Cambridge, Uni- 
versity Lecturer in English. Volume I. 
will appear at the end of November. 


AMONG books to be published at an 
early day by The Macmillan Company is 
The Education of the Central Nervous Sys- 
tem: A Study of Foundations, by Reuben 
Post Halleck, M. A., of Yale, author of 
‘* Psychology and Psychic Culture,’’ etc. 
His book is not a scientific, in the sense 
of being a technical, treatment of this im- 
portant subject, but is one which will be 
most useful to any teacher or parent who 
is seeking practical suggestions for the edu- 
cation of the human brain while it is still 
plastic and readily influenced. The book 
is based on the localization of ner- 
vous processes in the brain tissue, and 
the possibility of modifying the central 
nerve cells by presenting appropriate ex- 
ternal stimuli. The author shows also 
that recalling zmages of objects may be 
employed to supplement direct sensory 
stimuli in producing such development ; 
that the endeavor to interpret natural ob- 
jects and phenomena by definite images 
based on every sense to which they appeal 
will render more permanent the existing 
modifications in nerve cells, and also serve 
as an incentive to acquire wider and more 
exact sensory experience, so that in the 
end no portion of the brain area may re- 
main undeveloped, as is too often the case. 
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It is distinctly a teacher’s book, rich in help- 
fuladvice. No person, young or old,should 
failtoread the chapter Zhe Central Ner- 
vous System and Enjoyment, for it clearly 
sets forth the foundation principles of both 
pleasure and pain, and the chapter ‘‘ How 
Shakespeare’s Senses Were Trained’’ will 
be found specially suggestive and stimu- 
lating. The author is a teacher of experi- 
ence and his suggestions are clear, con- 
cise, and of unusual practical value. 


SiR JoHN LUBBOCK’S compact volume 
on Zhe Scenery of Switzerland is sure of 
its welcome among intelligent readers 
generally, and should prove a true boon 
to Alpine tourists. Swiss scenery has been 
duly described, sung and apostrophized ; 
but it has not, we believe, therefore been 
explained—not, that is, for the direct be- 
hoof of the general reader. One's enjoy- 
ment of it must needs be enhanced by a 
fair conception of the forces to which it is 
due, which have raised the mountains, 
hollowed out the lakes and guided the 
rivers—even if such knowledge bring with 
it a melancholy inkling of the inevitable 
outcome of the slow but potent counter- 
forces of denudation which must in time 
efface the rugged grandeur of the Alpine 
country, and pare down Mont Blanc and 
the Jungfrau to the level of Snowdon or 
Helvellyn. For the Alps themselves, the 
time-honored types of eternity,are ephem- 
eral too—though their day, measured 
with our brief span, seems a long one. 
They have already, says the author, 
‘*undergone enormous denudation, and it 
has been shown that from the summit of 
Mont Blanc some ten to twelve thousand 
feet of strata have been already removed.’’ 
The summer of 1861 was spent by Sir 
John in Switzerland with his friends Hux- 
ley and Tyndall; and since that date his 
vacation jaunts have usually been to the 
Alps. Thus he became interested in the 
problems offered by the physical geography 
of the country ; and it occurred to him that 
a book presenting in popular style the 
latest conclusions of the best thinkers on 
those problems would be desirable. The 
present volume is the fruit of this idea ; 
and it should be in the hands of every 
Alpine tourist with a mind above Baedeker 
—meaning, of course, no slur on that ex- 
cellent and indispensable finger-post. 
With Baedeker as guide and Sir John as 
philosopher and friend, the pilgrim to the 
land of Tell may cheerfully hope to make 
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the most of his journey. The book is at 
once entertaining and _ instructive—like 
other works of the author's, a happy 
blending of the popular and the technical. 
—The Dial. 


Henry Hott & Co's fall announce- 
ments include Zhe Jsland of Cuba (in- 
cluding an account of the present war,) 
by Prof. M. M. Ramsey and Lieut. A. S. 
Rowan, U.S. A.; Telepathy and the Sub- 
liminal Self, treating of Hypnotism, Au- 
tomatism, Trance and Phantasms, by Dr. 
Osgood Mason; The Jrreligion of the 
Future, by J. M. Guyau; Music and 
Musicians, by Albert Lavignac ; A’ Dip- 
lomat in London, by Charles Gavard 
(1871-7), a book that gives interesting 
light on the diplomacy of the Commune, 
and the English aristocracy of the time; 
The Fern Collector's Handbook and Her- 
barium, by Miss Sadie F. Price, with 
seventy-two plates; the third volume of 
ten Brink’s standard work on Euglsh 
Literature, and a new edition of Edward 
T. Mason's selections from Browning's 
Lyricaland Dramatic Poems. Their edu- 
cational publications will include Zhe Out- 
lines of Electricity and Magnetism, by 
Prof Chas. A. Perkins, of the University 
of Tennessee; Zhe Grasses of North 
America, by Prof. W. J. Beal, of the Michi- 
gan Agricultural College, in two volumes, 
profusely illustrated ; an entirely new edi- 
tion of Cairns’ Quantitative Chemical 
Analysis, revised and enlarged by Dr. E. 
Waller ; Selections from Burke, edited by 
Prof. Bliss Perry, of Princeton ; A French 
Grammar, by Prof. Louis Bevier, of Rut- 
gers, with interesting and full exercises, 
by Dr. Thomas Logie ; French Pronuncia- 
tion, by Prof. John E. Matzke, of Stanford 
University ; Ba/zac’s Curé de Tours avec 
autres contes, edited by Prof. F. M. War- 
ren, of Adelbert; Zales from Coppée and 
de Maupassant, edited by Prof. Arnold 
Guyot Cameron, of Yale; Sand’s Le 
Mare aux Diable, edited by Prof. E. S. 
Joynes, of South Carolina College ; selec- 
tions from Goethe's Dichtung und Wahr- 
hett, edited by Prof. H. C. G. von Jage- 
mann, of Harvard; Goethe's Goetz von 
Berlichingen, edited by Prof. Frank P. 
Goodrich, of Williams; A Reader in. 
Scientific German, with notes and vocabu- 
lary, by Professors H. C. G. Brandt, of 
Hamilton, and W. C. Day, of Swarthmore; 
Deutsche Sprachlehre, by Prof. Carla 
Wenkebach, of Wellesley ; Amicz’s Cuore, 
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abridged and edited by Prof. Oscar Kuhns, 
of Wesleyan. 


From the long ‘‘ List of- Forthcoming 
Books’’ which the Macmillan Company are 
about to publish during the winter months 
we select the following: In fiction they 
announce Mrs. Humphry Ward’s new 
novel, Sir George Tressady, a sequel to 
Marcella and made uniform with it; a 
new novel by Mr. F. Marion Crawford, 
Taguisara, another of his stories of Italian 
life, which are conceded to be Mr. Craw- 
ford’s most successful work. The author 
of a Summer in Arcady, Mr. James 
Lane Allen, has a new novel nearly 
ready entitled Zhe Choir Invisible. Mr. 
Henry James’ new novel is entitled Zhe 
Other House. A new volume of Bal- 
zac and one of Daudet are also announced. 
The popular edition of the works of 
Charles Dickens is now complete in 
twenty volumes; we have'no hesitation in 
saying that this is the best and cheapest 
edition now published. There is to bea 
new novel by Mr. H. G. Wells, the author 
of ‘‘The Wonderful Visit,’’ called Zhe 
Wheels of Chance, a bicycling idyll, and 
a new story by the author of ‘‘ An Experi- 
ment in Altruism,’’ Margaret Sherwood, 
entitled A Puritan Bohemia, and there will 
be an illustrated edition of Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s Soldier's Stories, and a novel by a 
new writer, Mr. F. B. Williams, On Many 
Seas, the lifeand exploits of a Yankee sailor, 
edited by Mr. William S. Booth. This is the 
record of a phase of life utterly vanished, 
but once familiar to many an old family of 
New Bedford, Salem or Gloucester, and in 
many a town which, like Salem, has still its 
museum of East Indian curiosities, brought 
home by captains from the far East. 

In poetry they announce a new edition 
of the complete works of Robert Browning, 
with notes by Augustine Birrell, in two 
volumes; a new edition of Tennyson’s 
works complete in six volumes, and the 
popular edition, uniform with the Temple 
Shakespeare, is just completed in twenty- 
three volumes. The Rev. Stopford Brooke 
is preparing a new edition of his well- 
known L£uglish Literature, entirely re- 
written and thoroughly revised, and 
brought down as nearly as possible to 
date. The following important work on 


art is also announced, Zhe History of 
Modern Painting, by Richard Muther, 
Keeper of the Royal Collection of Prints 
and Engravings at Munich, in three vol- 
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umes, imperial octavo, with over thirteen 
hundred illustrations. This is conceded 
by capable critics to be the most complete 
and best informed of all the general his- 
tories of Modern Art. In Architecture, a 
valuable work by Mr. Russell Sturgis, the 
well-known President of the Fine Arts 
Federation of New York, is announced, 
entitled European Architecture, a histori- 
cal study, fully illustrated with upward of 
two hundred and fifty engravings. There 
will be a new edition of Bryce’s American 
Commonwealth in one volume revised and 
abridged from the two volume edition, by 
Mr. Jesse Macy, Professor of Political 
Science in Iowa College. It will be spe- 
cially adapted to use as a text-book in 
high schools and colleges. 


In science the following works are 
promised for publication this fall: <4 
fiistory of Elementary Mathematics, by 
Florian Cajori, Professor of Physics, in 
Colorado College, formerly Professor of 
applied Mathematics, in the Tulane Uni- 
versity of Louisiana ; 7heoretical Physics, 
by Professor C. Christiansen, Ph. D., 
Leipzig, translated by W. F. Magie, Ph. 
D., Professor of Physics in Princeton 
University ; Zext Book of Physiology, by 
Michael Foster, a a ED bee De 
F. R. S., revised and abridged from the 
author's text-book of Physiology in five 
volumes. This is a new edition, and 
added to it, printed as an appendix is the 
Chemical Basis of the Animal Body, by 
A. Sheridan Lea; Alternating Currents 
and Alternating Current Machinery, by 
Dugald C. Jackson, B. S., C. E., Pro- 
fessor Electrical Engineering in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, author of ‘‘A 
Text-book on Electro-Magnetism and 
the Construction of Dynamos ;’’ A Co/- 
lection of Problems and Examples in 
Physics, by C. P. Matthews and J. S. 
Shearer, both of the Department of Phys- 
ics at the Cornell University ; a new vol- 
ume of Zhe Elements of Physics, by 
Edward L. Nichols and William S. Frank- 
lin, both of the Department of Physics 
in the Cornell University, on LFiectricity 
and Magnetism, this is the second vol- 
ume, the work is to be completed in 
three volumes, ‘‘ Mechanics and Heat’’ 
is the first which was published last 
January. The first volume of the //zs- 
tory of Mankind, by Professor Friedrich 
Ratzel is now ready. It is translated from 
the second German edition by A. J. Butler, 
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M. A., with a preface, by E. B. Tylor, D. C. 
L., and contains thirty colored plates, maps, 
and numerous illustrations in thetext. The 
work will be completed in three volumes. 
In Theology they will publish 7%e Gos- 
pel for an Age of Doubt, being the Yale 
lectures on preaching for 1896, by Henry 
Van Dyke, D.D., and Zhe Hope of Jmmor- 
tality, by the Rev. J. E. C.Welldon, D.D., 
Headmaster of Harrow, and best known 


as the translator of Aristotle’s Ethics and | 


Politics. The new volumes of the Modern 
Readers’ Bible, edited by Richard G. 
Moulton, M.A., a series of books from 
the sacred Scriptures, presented in modern 
literary form, will be Zxodus, Judges, 
Kings and Chronicles. 
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For children they have in preparation 
many delightful books, among them Mrs. 
Mabel Osgood Wright's (author of Bird- 
craft) Tommy-Anne and the Three Hearts, 
with numerous illustrations by Albert D. 
Blashfield, and a new story by that ever 
popular favorite, Mrs. Molesworth, entitled 
The Oriel Window. 

Among the illustrated books we may 
mention two which are sure to be in great 
demand. One is a new edition of Mr. 
William Winter's Gray Days and Gold, 
with upward of too illustrations, and the 
other is a collection of O/d English Bal- 
lads, edited with an introduction by Mr. 
Hamilton Wright Mabie, profusely illus- 
trated by George Wharton Edwards. 


Reviews. 


The Life of Velasquez. By Walter Armstrong. 

( Portfolio monograph. ) 8vo. New York. 

Mr. Armstrong’s monograph on the great 
Spanish painter is the first of two that will be in- 
cluded in the Portfolio Series. He deals, he 
says, only with the career of Velasquez as a man, 
whereas the second monograph will deal with 
him as a painter. A rather difficult undertaking 
is it to separate the life of a painter from the 
work. Certainly any great success attained in 
such an undertaking would leave the life alone 
an extremely bare and unprofitable topic. Com- 
plete success ought to strip it of about everything 
worthy of biographical eminence. 

An artist, more than most men, lives in his 
work ; his work is his life. There can properly 
be no separation of the two. Accordingly we 
are prepared to find that Mr. Armstrong has 
failed to make the separation. Nine-tenths of 
his book relates to Velasquez as a painter—the 
things he painted, and the circumstances in 
which he painted them. From criticism (though 
not from description) the volume is, however, 
free. Of the quality and greatness the Velas- 
quetz’s art and why it was great we are not told. 
Here Mr. Armstrong has drawn the line, and 
here lies the opportunity for a second monograph. 

Mr. Armstrong is a painstaking writer. He 
has gained facts which are not to be found 
easily in other works, and his record seems sure 
of appreciation because alone of such merits. 
But he has appreciation of values that lie not 
strictly within the domain of bare biography. 
He gives us a presentation of the kind of life it 
was that Velasquez was born into and worked 
in. The Spaniard was a better-favored man 
than most artists—save some of the greatest— 
have been. ‘* He opened his eyes on a world 
full both of natural and man-created beauty, on 
sunshine, wealth and pleasure; on a world in 


which his vocation was under no disability, but 
was accepted as honorable and dignified.”’ 

Seville might not vie with the Florence of 
Michael Angelo or the Venice of Titian; but it 
might fairly claim a place with the Antwerp of 
Rubens or the Amsterdam of Rembrandt. Se- 
ville in our day, as in Velasquez’s day, is charm- 
ing with the poetry of a picturesque past. After 
being for 500 years under Catholic sway, it ‘still 
retains the impress of its Arab masters, its char- 
acter as a meeting place of East and West, where 
buildings, customs and traditions proclaim the 
fusion of the hardy Gothic spirit with the exotic 
culture and magnificence of the Moorish genius.’’ 
Nowhere, says he, making happy use of Moore’s 
familiar line, ‘‘has the scent of the roses clung 
more persistently to the broken vase than in Se- 
ville.’’ 

The monograph is adorned with many pictures 
—portraits, interiors, outdoor scenes—and among 
them are at least two famous works, the portraits 
of Pope Innocent X. and Philip IV. Among 
the ugliest of painted countenances was Inno- 
cent’s; strangely inappropriate was the official 
name he bore, for in that man resided neither 
innocence, candor nor modesty, but rather cun- 
ning, secrecy and base passions. It is the face 
not of a citizen, but of asavage. But the hand 
of Velasquez has brought that face down to us 
and made the man known where purer and abler 
popes are forgotten. Mr. Armstrong likes this 
portrait bette: than Raphael’s one of the Medi- 
cean Leo or the one of the warrior Pontiff Julius 
II. Could higher praise be awarded it ? 

But it was needless for Mr. Armstrong to exalt 
Velasquez in an attempt to pull down the work 
of Raphael. The magnificence, the luxury, the 
pride of all the Medici sit enthroned in that por- 
trait of Leo, while in the one of Julius sit the 
firmness and the aggression of that pontiff. 















Velasquez’s other great portrait shown here— 
the one of Philip when he was getting old—Mr. 
Armstrong admires with perhaps an equal admi- 
ration. Superb is the word for it. But Philip, 
too, was not beautiful, nor was Philip great as 
king. Of all that was fortunate in his life, noth- 
ing was quite so fortunate as the having of Ve- 
lasquez to paint his picture. Philip was good to 
his painter, and he has received only a just re- 
ward.—New York Times. 


An Examination of the Nature of the State: A 
Study in Political Philosophy. By Westel 
Woodbury Willoughby, Ph. D., Lecturer in 
Political Philosophy, Johns Hopkins. 

It is not often that we have to notice a work 
on the nature or philosophy of the State which in 
penetrative analysis, or in reconstructive generali- 
zation, will compare with this. The author be- 
gins with some useful definitions and distinctions 
as between ‘‘State’’ and ‘‘Government,’’ be- 
tween ‘‘ Nation’’ and ‘‘ People,’’ and then pro- 
ceeds to discuss the ‘‘ Origin of the State,’’ and 
show the failure of the social contract theory, 
and to a review of the theory of rights as based 
on natural law—all of which for acuteness has 
little, if anything, to rival it this side of Sir James 
Stephens’s ‘‘ Liberty, Equality and Fraternity.’’ 
The true origin of the State is found in the ‘‘ fact 
that an aggregate of persons has a conscious 
feeling of its unity, and gives expression to this 
unity by organizing itself as a collective person- 
ality, and constituting itself as a volitional and 
active subject.’? That is, the State must exist 
first in the minds of the people, and then be- 
comes objective or real in laws and political in- 
stitutions. This is, substantially, an appeal to 
historic reality, or the authority of a consum- 
mated fact. It assumes the existence in the 
People of a ‘‘ general will’’ to the creation and 
support of the State, which is something very 
different from the sum or the majority of the in- 
dividual wills. The contract theory is repudi- 
ated as defining the State to be the creation of 
individuals rather than the People, and, there- 
fore, atomistic and destructive of political author- 
ity ; for when political authority rests on indi- 
vidual consent it must fail the moment that 
consent is withdrawn. From that moment the 
basis of judgment on which the law can be exe- 
cuted on a reluctant or protesting citizen falls 
away. In placing the authority of the State on 
a basis of utility, and in asserting that, beyond 
this, ‘‘ the demand for a moral justification of the 
State is an unnecessary one’’ (p. III), Mr. 
Willoughby turns away without any good reason, 
so far as we can see, from the more profound 
conclusions of his own argument. As to the de- 
finition of Sovereignty as the great power and 
function of the State, his remarks go to the root 
of the matter, and are especially luminous in de- 
fining the relative sovereignty of the political 
units which compose a Federal State and a Con- 
federacy, and the right which has been claimed 
. for them to secede. One of the most suggestive 
chapters is that on the ‘‘Aims of the State,’’ in 
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which the author sets himself against the provi- 
sional theory of the State as a necessary evil 
which, with the gradual evolution of self-control 
in the individual, will pass away. This view is 
taken by Spencer, who asserts that government 
exists because crime exists, and will cease when 
crime ceases, for lack of objects on which to act. 
The discussion of this vital point, and the com- 
plete overthrow of the political theory of natural 
rights, are among the best pieces of work in the 
treatise. — Zhe /ndependent. 


The Modern Reader's Bible. A series of Books 
from the Sacred Scriptures presented in mod- 
ern literary form. Each number of the series 
edited with an introduction. By Richard G. 
Moulton, M. A.(Camb. ), Ph. D. ( Penn. ), Pro- 
fessor of Literature in English in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Already published, Genes?s, 
Exodus, The Book of Job, Deuteronomy, Ec- 
clesiastes, Biblical Idyls, The Proverbs, Eccle- 
Stasticus. 

It was inevitable that the fresh and independ- 
ent study of the Bible which has been carried 
forward with such enthusiasm of late years, and 
which, in spite of some rash conclusions, has 
been so beneficent in its influence, should eventu- 
ally awaken a new appreciation of the unique 
collection of writings which compose the Book 
as literature. Webster is reported to have said 
that one evidence of the divine origin of the 
Christian religion was furnished by the fact that 
it has survived the written sermon; he might 
have added that one evidence of the unique spiri- 
tual quality and value of the Bible is to be found 
in the fact that it has searched, inspired, and 
consoled so many noble men and women, and 
written itself so largely into the experience and 
history of a large part of the world, despite the 
arbitrary way in which it has been divided, the 
mechanical method by which it has been treated, 
the indifference shown to its beauty and integrity 
of form. Through the fog of literal interpreta- 
tion, and in spite of absurb and mechanical ar- 
rangement, the soul of the Bible has still found 
its way into the soul of humanity. The study of 
recent years will bear fruit in a repossession of a 
body of literature full of beauty which has been 
obscured, and characterized by a variety which 
has been almost obliterated. The soul shines 
with a new splendor now that men are able to 
see with what harmonious beauty of form it is 
matched. 

The recovery of the Bible of literature was 
certain to come, but it has found in Professor 
Richard G. Moulton an interpreter of very un- 
usual gifts. A student and scholar of wide 
learning, Professor Moulton has also a very genu- 
ine feeling for literature and a very notable gift 
of dramatic interpretation. His study of the 
Greek and Shakesperean dramas has born fruit 
in two suggestive books, while his brilliant quali- 
ties as an expositor of literary themes have not 
only charmed audiences in many parts of the 
country, but have awakened an intelligent and 
abiding interest in the serious study of literature. 
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Coming from an English university, with an es- 
tablished reputation as a University Extension 
lecturer, Professor Moulton, by reason of his 
position in the University of Chicago, has be- 
come one of us if warmth of welcome and wide 
respect can effect a change of citizenship. 

The Bible has long been the subject of rever- 
ent and intelligent study by Professor Moulton 
—study which has borne valuable fruit in his 
‘* Literary Study of the Bible,’’ which bears the 
imprint of Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co., and 
still more important fruit in the series of well- 
printed and convenient little volumes which are 
now coming from the press of the Macmillan 
Company. The purpose of this series is well 
expressed in its general title, ‘‘The Modern 
Reader’s Bible: A Series of Works from the 
Sacred Scriptures Presented in Modern Literary 
Form.’’ The earlier work is a comment upon 
and exposition of the literary quality and form of 
the Bible; these volumes present the Bible in 
the literary forms which, in the judgment of the 
editor, it ought to wear. ‘The effect of these 
changes back to the original poems under which 
the sacred writings first appeared will be, for 
the vast majority of readers, a surprise and de- 
light; they will feel as if they had come upon 
new spiritual and intellectual treasures, and they 
will appreciate for the first time how much the 
Bible has suffered from the hands of those who 
have treated it without reference to its literary 
quality. In view of the significance and pos- 
sible results of Professor Moulton’s undertaking, 
it is not too much to pronounce it one of the 
most important spiritual and literary events of 
the times. It is part of the renaissance of Bibli- 
cal study; but it may mean, and in our judgment 
it does mean, the renewal of a fresh and deep 
impression of the beauty and power of the su- 
preme spiritual writing of the world. 

The plan involves primarily the proper ar- 
rangement of the printed page, the recognition 
of the distinction between prose and verse, the 
use of the different metrical forms, the insertion 
of the names of speakers in dialogue, and the 
introduction of titles to such compositions as 
essays and discourses. The series, so far as an- 
nounced, is to include fifteen volumes; four de- 
voted to the Wisdom literature, and including 
books of selections from the Proverbs, Ecclesi- 
asticus, Ecclesiastes and the Book of Job; one 
containing the orations and songs of Moses, Deu- 
teronomy; one made up of Biblical Idyls, con- 
taining Solomon’s Song and the epic lyrics of 
Ruth, Esther and Tobit; a History series in five 
volumes, devoted to Genesis, Exodus, The 
Judges, The Kings and the Chronicles; and a 
Prophecy Series, presenting Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel and The Minor Prophets. It is very 
much to be hoped that the reception given to the 
series will insure its completion. “Each volume 
contains a very valuable introductory study of 
the book presented as a piece of literature, and 
this series of essays, summing up the results of 
Professor Moulton’s long study, form a contribu- 
tion of no small importance to the literature re- 
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lating to the Bible. Each volume is also fur- 
nished with notes. The text used throughout 
the series is that of the Revised Version, the 
marginal readings being usually preferred. 
Professor Moulton’s skill and judgment have 
been subjected to very severe tests in the arrange- 
ment and treatment of a series of works in prose 
and verse of such diverse quality and character, 
but his success has been notable, for he has 
brought to his task ample knowledge, genuine 
literary feeling and deep reverence. It is im- 
possible to do justice to his work by quotation; 
his rendering of the Book of Job, for instance, 
must be read entire, with the introduction, to 
gain the full and rich impression of that noble 
poem—the greatest poem, in many ways, in the 
literature ofthe world. Two selections may, how- 
ever, give a hint of Professor Moulton’s method, 
and of the value and charm of the results at- 
tained by it. The Song of Solomon is divided 
into seven Idyls, the second of which Dr. Moul- 
ton entitles ‘‘The Bride’s Reminiscence of the 
Courtship:’’— The Outlook. 


THE INTERRUPTED VISIT.—THE BIRDS. 
The voice of my beloved! behold he cometh 
Leaping upon the mountains, 
Skipping upon the hills. 
My beloved is like a roe or a young hart: 
Behold, he standeth behind our wall, 
He looketh in at the windows, 
He showeth himself through the lattice. 
My beloved spake, and said unto me: 
“Rise up, my love, my fair one, 
And come away. 
For, lo, the winter is past, 
The rain is over and gone; 
The flowers appear on the earth ; 
The time of the singing of birds is come, 
And the voice of the turtle is heard in our land ; 
The fig-tree ripeneth her green figs, 
And the vines are in blossom, 
‘They give forth their fragrance. 
Arise my love, my fair one, 
And come away. 


Oh my dove, that art in the clefts of the rock, 
In the covert of the steep place, 
Let me see thy countenance, 
et me hear thy voice; 
For sweet is thy voice, 
And thy countenance is comely.” 


VOICES OF THE BROTHERS (heard interrupting). 
“* Take us the foxes, 
The little foxes that spoil the vineyards ; 

For our vineyards are in blossom.” 


My beloved is mine, and Iam his: 

He feedeth his flocks among the lilies, 

Until the day break, and the shadows flee away, 

Turn, my beloved, and be thou like @ roe or @ 
young hart 

Upon the mountains of separation. 


Two selections from ‘‘ The Proverbs,’’ in the 
Wisdom Series, bring out other aspects of Dr. 
Moulton’s work : 

THE TWO PATHS—A SONNET. 

Hear, O my son, and receive my sayings ; 
And the years of thy life shall be many. 
1 have taught thee in the way of wisdom ; 
I have led thee in paths of uprightness. 
When thou goest, thy steps shall not be straitened : 
And if thou runnest, thou shalt not stumble. 

Take fast hold of instruction ; 

Let her not go: 

Keep her; 

For she is thy life. 
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Enter not into the path of the wicked, 
And walk not in the way of evil men. 
Avoid it, 
Pass not by it ; 
Turn from it, 
And pass on. 
For they sleep not, except they have done mischief ; 
Andtheir sleep is taken away, unless they cause some to 


all. 
For they eat the bread of wickedness, 
And drink the wine of violence, 


But the path of the righteous is as the light of dawn, 
That shineth more and more unto the perfect day. 
The way of the wicked is as darkness ; 
They know not at what they stumble. 


WISDOM AND HEALTH—A SONNET. 
My son, attend to my words ; 

Incline thine ear unto my sayings. 

Let them not depart from thine eyes ; 
Keep them in the midst of thine heart. 


For they are life unto those that find them, 
And health to all their flesh. 


Keep thy Heart above all that thou guardest, 
For out of it are the issues of life. 


Put away from thee a froward Mouth, 
And perverse lips put far from thee. 


Let thine Eyes look right on, 
And let thine eyelids look straight before thee. 


Make level the path of thy Feet, 

And let all thy ways be established. 
Turn not to the right hand nor to the left 
Remove thy foot from evil. 

1. The History of the Australasian Colonies. By 
Edward Jenks. 2. Zhe Battles of English 
History. By H. B. George. 3. The Private 
Life of Warren Hastings. By Sir Charles 
Lawson. 4. A Lecture on the Studv of His- 
tory. By Lord Acton. 5. An Advanced 
Listory of England, from the Earliest Times 
to the Present Day. By Cyril Ransome. 6. 
A History of England. By Charles Oman. 
7. The Land of Arthur: Its Heroes and He- 
roines. By Marie Trevelyan. &. The Begin- 
ning of the Middle Ages. By Dean Church. 
g. Outline History of Italy. By Elizabeth M. 
Newell. zo. Richelieu. By Richard Lodge. 
If its limitations are kept in mind, Prof. 

Jenks’s book (1) calls for scarcely a word of 

adverse criticism. It satisfies in part a need 

which has long been felt by both general readers 
and classes in modern European history; and 
this need has been the more strongly realized as 
students in this field have come to recognize the 
great importance attached to the development of 
the different colonies and colonial systems. The 
book appears as one of the numbers in the Cam- 
bridge Historical Series, the general aim of which 
is to sketch the history of modern Europe with 
that of its chief colonies and conquests from about 
the end of the fifteenth century down to the 
present time ; and to do this especially in the 
hope of giving an understanding of existing poli- 
tical conditions. Prof. Jenks has therefore been 
compelled to fall back upon the traditions of that 
school which regards history as past politics, and 
politics as present history ; and even in this re- 
stricted field he has had to go lightly over the 
ground. The term ‘‘Australasian’’ has been 
restricted by the requirements of the historian’s 


point of view to that group of communities lying 
within the wide area to which the naturalist 
assigns the name, ‘‘ whose histories are linked 
together by two important facts—allegiance to the 
British Crown and prevalence of British blood, 
manners, ideas and hopes. This group consists 
of Australia (including Tasmania) and the islands 
of New Zealand.’’ Practically the only sources 
used are the original, principally the Parliamen- 
tary Papers, and the results, presented as they are 
in this volume in a logical, pointed manner, and 
in a style that neither slumbers nor sleeps, from 
beginning to end, are truly refreshing. A good 
index and two good maps help only to commend 
a book already endowed with qualities that should 
carry it to the table of every student of the present 
political situation in English domains. 

A scholarly and in some circumstances a use- 
ful book is Mr. George’s description of the great 
battles in which his countrymen have fought (2). 
It is but the natural fruit of a life spent in teach- 
ing the military side of history; from such prepara- 
tion we should expect a work of more interest to 
civilians than to students of technical and con- 
troversial detail inthis field. So, in attempting to 
present such matters to those ‘* who do not know 
much about battles,’’ the plan has been quite 
consistently followed of dealing with such events 
as factors in the history of civilization, rather 
than in the science of war. It is then recog- 
nized in each case that battles are not isolated 
facts, but arise out of conflicting interests, senti- 
ments, creeds or principles, and that they may 
be linked together so as to illustrate political and 
social changes from age to age. In this way 
they are a subject of study both interesting and 
instructive. Mr. George necessarily takes strategy 
into consideration, but the chief value of his 
book is in its treatment of tactics—that is, equip- 
ment and mode of fighting. The various changes 
in tactics he looks upon primarily as matters of 
intellectual progress, and presents them with the 
aim of showing their intimate connection with 
human development. He chooses English his- 
tory as his text mainly because of its special fit- 
ness for illustrating such features. Its long con- 
tinuity spreads its battles over eight centuries; it 
is, on the whole, a history of success, even 
against European equals; its civil wars offer ex- 
amples where the purely military aspect is not ob- 
scured by results of diversity of race; and Eng- 
land has fought against alien races, as in India. 
From Hastings to Waterloo, we notice as most 
prominent the stories of Crécy, Poitiers, Agincourt, 
the Roses, the Civil War, Blenheim, Quebec, 
the Peninsula and the Crimea. On the whole, 
these descriptions might be more popular, were 
there more resting-places between important sen- 
tences. Most readers will probably feel that the 
meat has been cooked too long. 

The name of Hastings has a peculiar charm. 
The career of its most illustrious bearer pos- 
sessed features that have attracted the most va- 
ried interest. The political fortunes and misfor- 
tunes of the first Governer-General of India have 
exacted close study and aroused intense feelings 
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—now of favor, now of hate. . His part in the 
beginnings of a new empire were long misun- 
derstood; his great abilities have often been de- 
scribed as the means Of unpardonable oppres- 
sion. No other name in Indian history has been 
so widely used, or so much abused, as that of 
Warren Hastings. But since Macaulay’s delu- 
sive rhetoric appeared, his public life, particu- 
larly, has been scrutinized with care and without 
bias by many writers, and honor has at last been 
done to hismemory. Through all of these stud- 
ies there have also appeared views of his private 
life, either as matters of interest or as explana- 
tions of his public conduct. Such references 
have at least revealed the fact that there was a 
dramatic personal interest attached to him, and 
so clearly that many people who in no way ap- 
preciated his political activities have felt the keen- 
est sympathy with him. It has not seemed, 
however, that to his private life has been accorded 
the attention it deserved, and for this reason Sir 
Charles Lawson has been encouraged to incor- 
porate in one volume (3) the contents of a paper 
contributed in July, 1892, to The Journal of In- 
dian Art and Industry, and information gained 
since then from extensive and trustworthy sources. 
Supplementing his material, all within 250 pages, 
are three photogravures and seventy-eight illus- 
trations and fac-similes. Thenet result has been 
two-fold. A great amount of detail is given in 
regard to such subjects as his family, birth and 
education, financial affairs and daily interests and 
occupations. Among the most noticeable facts 
in this regard are the delightful relations between 
Mr. and Mrs. Hastings through one long honey- 
moon of forty-one years. But what will attract 
the most attention is that this account of the 
Governor-General’ s private life furnishes at every 
turn proof of public integrity. The rdle played 
by Sir Philip Francis is put clearly, and the fac- 
tor of self-interest in Hastings’ life is placed in an 
intelligent light. This book must stand as an- 
other proof, from a new point of view, that ‘‘one 
of the greatest men that England ever produced’’ 
was the victim of implacable prejudice. 

Lord Acton is not infrequently referred to in 
these days by both English and American schol- 
ars as possessing the widest and most exact his- 
torical knowledge of all living Englishmen. 
Such things have been said, perhaps, most often 
in support of the opinion that Sir J. R. Seeley 
has a very worthy successor, though compara- 
tively little historical writing has appeared over 
his name. Indeed, another happy feature of the 
appointment has been noticed in the hope that 
the duties of his position would call out some of 
the things a half century of study had stored up. 
Whether this hope is to be fully satisfied is still a 
question, but nothing could have tended more to 
give real ground for this desire than the inaugural 
lecture delivered by him at Cambridge in June, 
1895, on the study of history (4). The charac- 
ter and import thereof possess in high degree 
the qualities one expects to come with long, care- 
ful reading and thinking. It is not in any sense 
an outline of work to do, but is ripe with sugges- 
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tion, encouragement and high ideals. The neat 
little volume in which this lecture has appeared 
makes the reading of it especially pleasant; it 
includes, furthermore, notes that fill as many 
pages as the text itself. 

The appearance, about the same time, of two 
text-books on English history gives every op- 
portunity for comparison, but perhaps some of 
the risks involved in such procedure may be 
avoided by simply providing here the facts for 
comparison. Prof. Cyril Ransome’s name again 
appears on the title-page of one of these (5), 
but this time one of a more ‘‘ advanced’”’ char- 
acter than either of his earlier text-books. He 
presents his subject from the earliest times to the 
resignation of Lord Roseberry within the com- 
pass of a little over 1,000 closely printed, though 
not displeasing, pages, excluding the index and 
other relevant matter. He keeps in mind the 
particular classes for which the volume is de- 
signed, and has arranged his principles accord- 
ingly. Materials in addition to those in the 
author’s ‘‘ Short History’’ are selected more in 
regard to matters of primary than of secondary 
importance. This permits more extended refer- 
ence to the policies and motives of the various 
great national leaders, great stress being laid on 
biography and character-sketching. In order to 
show in this stage in historical teaching, as far 
as may be, on what history is based, the exact 
words of such great documents as the Petition of 
Right and the Habeas Corpus Act have been 
introduced into the text. A very successful at- 
tempt had been made not to give to the details 
of modern politics a space wholly disproportioned 
to their relative importance. In matters of .re- 
ligion, doctrinal points have been avoided as far 
as possible, and where reference to them is un- 
avoidable, the language of the original document 
is the medium of expression. No space to speak 
of is assigned to literature, the classes for which 
the book was written being accustomed to get 
their information in this line from special histo- 
ries. The maps are numerous, but not one of 
them is colored. The desire to make possible a 
wide use of the book in the way of reference 
has necessitated a very full index, a handy table- 
of-contents, which reveals the chronological ar- 
rangement according to reigning houses and then 
of kings, an extensive list of genealogical tables, 
and, at the beginning and end of each chapter, 
a statement of contemporary princes, along with 
other useful data. The style is in no sense 
epigrammatic, but conservative, lucid, concise. 
All in all, this new text-book has sterling fea- 
tures, and certainly commends itself strongly to 
the American teaching and student public. 

The other volume in this line (6) bears the 
characteristic marks of its author's other work. 
Justification for adding another to the already 
numerous histories of England is found in a con- 
viction, arising from some ten years’ teaching, 
‘that there may still be room for a single-vol- 
ume history of moderate compass, which neither 
cramps the earlier annals of our island into a few 
pages, nor expands the last two centuries into 
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unmanageable bulk.’’ The arrangement is 
sometimes by reigns, and at other times by top- 
ics, but always in chronological sequence, and 
the narrative reaches only to 1885. The table- 
of-contents is of little use ; the index seems to be 
good ; maps and plans are uncolored and not 
too numerous, while the genealogical tables are 
limited to eight. Useful data are given neither 
at the beginning nor end of chapters. ‘The style 
is rather inviting, very frequently of the epigram- 
matic order, and makes the reader feel now and 
then not quite sure that he is getting the real 
truth—at least, one is tempted to think there is 
a chance of contradiction. The limits of 740 
pages perhaps furnish the proper conditions for 
these features. 

The last in a trilogy of books about Wales by 
Marie Trevelyan is entitled ‘‘ The Land of Ar- 
thur: Its Heroes and Heroines’’ (7). Its na- 
ture and relative interest among those three con- 
tributions to Welsh history are told in some 
measure by comparing its title with those of the 
first volume, ‘‘Glimpses of Welsh Life and 
Character,’’ and the second, ‘‘ From Snowden 
to the Sea: Stirring Stories on North and South 
Wales.’’ Dedicated to the immortal memory of 
Llewelyn ap Gruffyd, last native Prince of Wales, 
it breathes from beginning to end warm patri- 
otism and sympathetic appreciation, and does 
well for the aim to make the national heroes and 
traditions of Wales more familiar to the English 
reading world. Splendid histories of the prin- 
cipality have been written, but they are nearly 
all too big, or in the vernacular, and, therefore 
unintelligible to the general reader, who always 
wants much information clearly told and in a 
small space. King Arthur and Merlin do not, 
as so often, get all the glory; much of the 
strongest and most enthusiastic narration here is 
devoted to Caractacus, Princess Eurgain, the 
pioneer of British education; Hywel Dda the 
law-maker, Llewelyn the Great, who united 
Wales—all these and more names sacred to the 
Welsh. The striking national cover design will 
at least arrest attention. 

Dean Church’s well-known ‘‘ Beginning of 
the Middle Ages’’ has been published in a 
much more attractive form than we are used to 
see it in (8), and in its present circle of acquain- 
tance there are very many who will hope that 
the new edition may render the book even more 
popular. Heretofore it has formed a sort of in- 
troduction to the series of Epochs of Modern His 
tory, rather than an integral number, but is now 
added to the books in the Eversley Series. It 
is a mere general sketch, and one of the barest 
outlines; in its field, however, it is distinctly a 
success, and it is great aid especially to students 
just beginning this period. 

Miss Elizabeth M. Sewell has added to her 
six or seven other little handbooks an ‘‘ Outline 
History of Italy’? (9). Lucy H. M. Soulsby 
contributes a preface, which betrays the existence 
of considerable insularity in the condition of his- 
torical study in the English high schools, but 
which at the same time emphasizes the importance 


of growing out of this state. In the hands of a 
sensible sort of student or well-prepared teacher, 
this little volume ought to give the sort of assist- 
ance aimed at: but if similar outlines in refer- 
ence to other nations, by various authors, are 
forthcoming, as is suggested in case this one 
proves successful, it should not be out of the 
mind of these various authors to be more careful 
than Miss Sewell has been to make accurate 
statements in all cases. The reading of but a 
few pages finds here several instances of care- 
lessness. Such books ought at least to have the 
merit of accuracy. However, in this case many 
good features in arrangement and narrative go 
far to outweigh deficiencies in other respects. 
Prof. Lodge’s biography of Richelieu (10) be- 
gins a new series, entitled ‘‘ Foreign States- 
men,’’ similar in scope and purpose to the well- 
known Twelve English Statesmen, English Men 
of Action and Rulers of India. It is not so am- 
bitious as the American Statesmen series, but 
merely aims to present in small compass and 
in good literary form the conclusions that modern 
historiography has reached about a selected list 
of statesmen, whose life-work influenced the de- 
velopment of some political body other than 
England. No one can question Richelieu’s 
right to appear on this list, and many will ap 
prove of his position at its head. The author of 
this volume was called from Oxford to the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, just as Prof. Prothero was 
called to Edinburgh from Cambridge, when, in 
deference to modern ideas, it was deemed es- 
sential to add history to the curriculum of the 
Scottish universities. Prof. Lodge has performed 
his task well, and in his two hundred pages or 
so the reader will find an accurate, well-di- 
gested and intelligent account of the great French 
statesman’s life and work. As is natural, the 
book throws a new light on the period ; this is 
not the purpose of the Series. But it will spread 
the knowledge that others, like d’ Avenel, have 
gleaned from the memoirs, documents and 
records of the day; and this is the purpose of 
the Series. It will do so- because the book is 
very readable, the narrative being good and by no 
means lifeless. It is not a mere mechanical 
condensation of the work of others, as such 
books too often are, but a skillfully written es- 
say bya man who holds his subject well in hand. 
The literary quality of the work is in a few places 
marred by such sentenses as: ‘‘ The queen- 
mother had exhausted the treasures which Sully 
had amassed in bribes to the princes.’’’ The se- 
ries has been very auspiciously introduced, and 
in all probability will keep up to the standard 
set by Prof. Lodge. For Frederic Harrison on 
William the Silent, Thomas Hodgkin on Charle- 
magne, Prof. Prothero on Mazarin, cannot fail 
to be interesting. Since the above was written, 
the second volume in the series, Hutton’s 
‘* Philip Augustus,’’ has appeared. — Zhe Critic. 


The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth. 
Edited by William Knight. Vols. 1-5. 12mo. 


It must silence those who are given to sneer- 
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ing at Wordsworth, and it may answer others 
who are questioning as to how far his poetry is 
gaining, holding or losing place in the affections 
of the English reading world, to see such a be- 
ginning of a new edition of his works complete 
as appears in the five volumes before us. We do 
not know but that it would be too much to say 
that no English poet since Shakespeare has been 
edited with such scrupulous pains and such mi- 
nute and loving care as Wordsworth bids fair to 
be in this edition ; but we do not at this moment 
remember any writings of their class and time on 
which has been expended such unstinted labor as 
Mr. Knight has given to this first installment of 
his task. Other editions of the Poet of the Lakes 
will be preferred by special readers for special 
purposes, as, for example, the one-volume edition 
of nearly a thousand pages, published also by 
Macmillan, in the Globe Library, for pocket or 
satchel use. But for students, for those who 
wish to have not only the best text, but all texts, 
before them, ‘who wish to carry on a microscopi- 
cal study of the text, and to trace its evolution in 
the poet’s mind through all the stages, as the ex- 
perts in etching would say, and to place them- 
selves as nearly as possible at the very center of 
his life and thought in all particulars, it would 
seem after an examination of these volumes and 
an estimate of what they promise, as if there 
would henceforth be but one edition of Words- 
worth, and that the Eversley, until indeed the 
corner post of the twentieth century is passed, and 
we have proceeded some distance into the larger 
knowledge and apter critical faculty with which 
that new period of the future is somewhat mythi- 
cally supposed to be endowed. 

For the ten years from 1879 to 1889 Mr. 
Knight was absorbed in a close and critical study 
of Wordsworth, and among other results of this 
occupation he edited a ‘‘ library edition’’ of the 
poems in eight volumes, with a few volumes of 
the prose writings added, the whole being pub- 
lished by Patterson, of Edinburgh, between 1882 
and 1886; and this was followed in 1889 by a 
life of the poet in three volumes. 

This new Eversley Edition is not, Mr. Knight 
says, a reproduction of the eleven volumes of 
1882-89. Much of the editorial matter included 
in the former, as well as parts of his Memorials 
of Coleorton and of The English Lake District as 
Interpreted in the Poems of Wordsworth, is in- 
corporated in the new edition; but the whole has 
been revised, corrected, freshly worked over and 
readjusted to the present purpose. Many of the 
old notes have been entirely recast, and several 
thousand new ones have been added; the changes 
of text made by Wordsworth himself have been 
again revised; new readings have been supplied; 
and the chronological order of the poems has been 
altered in certain instances in the light of evi- 
dences lately discovered. 

Taken as a whole, and in comparison with the 
edition of 1882-89, the distinctive features of the 
Eversley may be summed up as follows : 

1. The poems are arranged in the order of 
composition, not of original publication, thus 
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breaking up the artificial groups instituted by the 
poet in the collective editions published by him 
during his lifetime, and following the order of 
the growth of the poet’s mind. 

2. The changes of text made by the author’s 
own hand, as well as the suggested changes 
written by him on a copy of the stereotyped edi- 
tion of 1836-37, long kept at Rydal Mount, and 
bought, after Mrs. Wadsworth’s death, at a sale 
of a portion of the library at the Mount, are 
given in foctnotes. 

3. Certain notes dictated by Wordsworth to 
Miss Fenwick, a friend of the household at 
Rydal Mount, which tell the story of the poems 
and the circumstances under which each was 
written, are printed in full. 

4. Topographical notes,,explaining the allu- 
sions made by Wordsworth to localities in the 
Lake district and elsewhere in the British Isles 
and on the Continent, are given as footnotes to 
the passages they illustrate. 

5. Several complete poems and fragments 
not included in any other edition are collected in 
an appendix. 

6. A new bibliography of both the poetical 
and prose works, and of all English and Ameri- 
can editions down to 1850, is provided. 

7. There is a new life of the poet. 

8. The volumes are not 8vos, as inMr. Knight’s 
former edition, but crown 8vos, much smaller, 
averaging perhaps 375 pages each, and so more 
convenient tohandle. The edges are uncut, the 
paper is opaque, and the binding a neat dark red 
linen, with the least possible ornamentation. The 
poems alone will make eight volmes. 

g. Care is taken to indicate by means of ini- 
tials or brackets the authorship of the notes which 
accompany the poems, whether Wordsworth’s, 
Miss Fenwick’s or those of some other hand. 
The date of each is also appended. 

10. The prose works will follow in two vol- 
umes, arranged in chronological order, with such 
notes as seem desirable. 

11. The journals kept by Dorothy Words- 
worth at Alfoxden, Dove Cottage and elsewhere, 
as well as during her tours in Scotland and on 
the Continent, are to be included, some of them 
in full, others only in part. 

12. The letters of William and Dorothy 
Wordsworth are also to be included, arranged 
chronologically and apart by themselves. Hitherto 
these important materials have been scattered 
in many places, and many never have seen the 
light at all until this bringing forth. One item 
in the invoice is a batch of one hundred and fifty 
letters from Dorothy Wordsworth to Mrs. Clark- 
son, the wife of the ‘‘ Slave Liberator.’’ 

13. In addition to the new bibliography, the 
chronological table of the poems and the prose 
works, a bibliography of Wordsworth criticism is 
to be supplied, covering most of what has been 
written on the poet in both England and America. 
In the preparation of this part of the work Mr. 
Knight pays his acknowledgments, as we are 
glad to make a note of, to Mrs. Henry A. St. 
John, of Ithaca, N. Y., whom he styles ‘‘a de- 
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voted transatlantic Wordsworthian,’’ one ‘‘ who 
has perhaps done more than any one—since 
Henry Reed—to promote the study of her favorite 
poet in America.’’ Her collection of Words- 
worthiana Mr. Knight pronounces unique. Pro- 
fessor Legonis, of the University of Lyons, and 
Frau Professor Gothien, of Bonn, have rendered 
valuable assistance here in the fields respectively 
of French and German criticism. 

14. In each volume, Poems, Prose Works, 
Journals, Letters, and Life, there will be a new 
portrait, either of the poet himself, his wife, his 
sister or his daughter, and also a title-page 
vignette of some place associated with his mem- 
ory or immortalized in his verse. 

The five volumes of the Eversley Edition now 
in hand fully bear out all these items of promise, 
and open Wordsworth more widely to the eye 
and mind of the thoughtful and scholarly reader 
than any other with which we are acquainted. 
The contents run from 1798 to 1814, the pro- 
ductions of each year grouped by themselves, and 
in advance of all is a collection of Wordsworth’s 
earliest verse, written before his literary career 
may be said to have been fairly begun. The 
five frontispieces are engraved portraits of the 
poet after Shuler, Nash, Carruthers Boxall, and 
Gillies, and the title-page vignettes show the 
house at Cockermouth, Dame Tyson's Cottage at 
Hawkshead, Wordsworth’s Room at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, Racedown in Dorsetshire, 
and Alfoxden in Somerset. Apart from the gen- 
eral convenience and attractiveness of the edition 
the features of it which will most commend it, we 
think, to the attention of the lovers and students 
of the poet are its wealth of critical material for 
the determination of the text, the analysis of the 
growth of the text, and the flood of light from all 
quarters of the heavens thrown upon the text by 
the abundant notes, which form a very consider- 
able part of the bulk of the work. If printed in 
ordinary type these notes alone are copious 
enough to make many volumes by themselves. 
The amount of matter packed away into these 
three volumes is simply immense, and little, if any 
of it, is trivial or beneath the notice of the Words- 
worthian ; and when the edition is complete Mr. 
Knight will have rendered a service to English 
literature which will place all students of it under 
lasting obligations to him.—Ziterary World. 


The Memoirs of Baron Thiebault. (Late Lieu- 
tenant-General in the French Army.) Trans- 
lated and Condensed by Arthur John Butler, 
Translator of Mémories du Général Marbot. 
In Two Volumes. 

There is one remarkable characteristic of Gen- 
eral Thiébault’s reminiscences as presented in 
these volumes which deserves to be dwelt upon. 
He did not think his career as a soldier all that 
it should have been. But he blames nobody ex- 
cept himself. He criticised other French mili- 
tary men of his time with freedom; those. who 
read these volumes may infer that nearly all the 
merit in the armies of the first Republic and the 
first Empire was confined to the officers who 
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were excluded from the highest rank. But the 
criticism which Thiébault lavishes upon marshals 
and commanders-in-chief is not inspired by the 
feeling that these men stood in his way. It is 
more like that grumbling which is said to be the 
mark of a good soldier. There are not very 
many great leaders of armies brought forward in 
Thiébault’s book. Napoleon was one; and 
Masséna and Lannes ; and Moreau, if he had not 
been a traitor ; and several men who were killed 
when they were still only colonels or brigadiers ; 
and Thiébault himself, if he had not been so 
silent when the chance of advancement was open 
to him—these are about all whom he is willing 
to praise. Of them all, Thiébault is perhaps the 
only one who never made any mistakes either in 
strategy or tactics. His uniform censure on him- 
self was on one occasion uttered by an acquaint- 
ance. 

‘*You never let yourself go enough,’’ said 
this advisor, ‘‘ you are worth more than you 
think ; but in order to make most of your talents 
you require a confidence in yourself which you 
have not got.’’ This hit Thiébault’s view of 
his own case precisely. ‘‘ The history of my 
life,’’ he adds, *‘is in that sentence.’’ 

Memoirs written from such a point of view are 
not common in literature. Indeed, they are al- 
most without example in the many personal his- 
tories relating to the Revolutionary and Na- 
poleonic periods which have recently been pre- 
sented to the public. Beside such a person as 
he whom Thiébault calls ‘‘Rotton’’ Barras, 
Thiébault himself seems the very flower of re- 
ticence and modesty. His resentments are slight 
compared with the absorbing hatreds which Bar- 
ras intrusted to the acrid pen of his literary exe- 
cutor. He is not eager to demolish any reputa- 
tion unless it be that of Marshal Soult, and to 
Marshal Soult he devotes only the review of a 
single battle, and the study of a single campaign, 
with thoroughly destructive purpose. Of others 
he writes with asperity, but with fewer signs of 
personal irritation. Everywhere he is a trench- 
ant military critic convinced of his own accuracy 
of judgment, and all the more severe because he 
never had the opportunity to make the blunders 
of which some of his victims were guilty. 

In his seriousness he seems more German than 
French, and that trait in him is a reminder that 
his boyhood was spent in Berlin. He grew up 
loyal to France, but also a worshipper of Freder- 
ick the Great, who was his father’s benefactor. 
Occasionally allusions in his memoirs show that 
he retained his admiration for the Prussian con- 
queror to the last, while other passages show 
that after twenty years’ campaigning in the French 
service, he could, when he chose, write as a for- 
eigner might do, with indifference to national 
prejudices. The French soldier was by no means 
a perfect being for him, and his views of disci- 
pline were often more like those of Frederick 
than those of his fellow officers. In short, he 
stood from first to last rather without than within 
the ruling circles of France. He despised Louis 


XVI. as coarse and clownish, and he sympa- 
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thized from the outset with the Revolution. He 
hated the Bourbons to such an extent that he as- 
sociated them with Robespierre and the Terror. 
In these feelings lay the causes of his career. 

A young man with less education could hardly 
be imagined, if Thiébault’s own account were to 
be taken without question. Perhaps he wished 
it to be thought that he owed everything to 
genius. But as there was some talk of making 
him a priest, his book knowledge could not have 
been as meagre as he represents it. Neverthe- 
less, it was not he who chose a profession. The 
profession thrust itself upon him in the form of a 
group of young Parisians looking for arms in the 
early hours of the Revolution. They asked him 
to be enrolled with them. He balanced for a 
moment the chances of success or failure, of 
King or people, and consented. His service be- 
gan in the ranks, and the inference is permitted 
that his whole training was by practice and ob- 
servation. But quite by accident slips in a line 
about the military school of Berlin. Thus it is 
plain that our General has overdone the modest 
part he assumes. He was fit beforehand for 
something better than the ranks. He was criti- 
cal, too, from the outset. But he was himself a 
staff officer before he began to come in contact 
with the men who were soon to be foremost in 
the armies of France. He complacently listened 
to the envious remarks of Murat, who feared he 
would never be anything but a major of the 
mounted chasseurs, while he expected to see 
Captain Thiébault a general almost any day. 

At last, when he, as well as others had 
wearied themselves looking for a real leader, his 
eyes were greeted one day with the sight of a 
puny figure, a statuesque face and a name that 
caused him to exclaim, ‘‘ Bonaparte! Who the 
duce is that???’ Those were the times of the 
young Corsican’s adversity. He was shabby, 
but, nevertheless, he had already the fame of 
Toulon and Saorgio and Roya behind him, and 
now he was Barras’s chief subordinate, while 
Barras himself seemed for a moment to be mas- 
terof France. But it was not these things, nor 
even the defeat of the rebellious National Guards, 
which stirred Thiébault’s admiration for this new 
general. What awakened him was the indif- 
ference with which Bonaparte displayed igno- 
rance of military subjects when he was seeking 
information. He knew nothing of tactics and in 
those days could not have handled a regiment. 
But he knew the bounds of his knowledge, and 
what questions to ask, and he poured them out 
inendless profusion. That he, a young general, 
should care nothing for the smiles of well-taught 
subordinates was amazing to Thiébault. 

It is an interesting study simply to trace the 
effect which this abrupt, imperative mind had on 
Thiébault. The young staff officer was not 
lacking in experience. He had already seen 
more than one kind of service. He had only 
escaped the guillotine on one occasion by skilful 
management. In other ways he had shown that 
he was a man of audacity and resource. He 
was willing to think that he had taken at the out- 
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set an accurate measure of Bonaparte’s powers. 
Yet he seems never to have made sure of his own 
presence of mind when confronted by the man 
who was soon to be the arbiter of his destiny. 
He had not hesitated to ask favors of other men. 
Of Napoleon he never asked any, and yet he 
knew that Napoleon never granted a favor unless 
it was asked. In this lies the whole secret of 
Thiébault’s bitterness and disappointment. He 
was a general of brigade at thirty, but years 
elapsed before he became a general of division, 
and it seemed to him all the time that the promo- 
tion awaited only the asking. He makes in his 
narrative a virtue of his failure toask. If he 
had earned the honor that was sufficient. But 
this looks like an afterthought. He would not 
have hesitated to make a request of Masséna, 
for whom he had hardly less professional admi- 
ration than for Napoleon. But Napoleon could 
not wring the petition from him even by urgent 
suggestion. There is something in this affair 
besides the familiar problem of ‘‘patient merit.’’ 
It is a wonder that Thiébault did not think of 
some fanciful explanation, for he was a firm be- 
liever in mesmerism and in all those premoni- 
tions and mental perturbations ominous to sol- 
diers on the eve of battle. He might have found 
as greata mystery in his own occasional out- 
breaks against authority, his irresistible impulse 
to be where he was told not to be, and in the 
provoking remarks which he made at inoppor- 
tune moments. He cites these things as a cause 
for Napoleon’s resentment, forgetting that it was 
after the whole series of such incidents that the 
Emperor strove hardest to break down his re- 
serve. 

The coolness between the two men left Thié- 
bault the master of his admiration for Napoleon’s 
genius. He could censure as well as praise. 
At the battle of Austerlitz, while he confirmed 
all the traditions of the prescience with which 
Napoleon anticipated and even occasioned the 
movements of the Russians and Austrians, he 
noted also five errors that he thinks might have 
been costly if the enemy had possessed a capable 
general; and he strengthens, by almost direct 
assertions, the belief that the Emperor in 1813, 
for example, was very different mentally from 
the man who captured all Italy and dictated a 
peace to Austria in a single campaign. Against 
all those who have credited the Emperor with 
insight when the abilities of men were concerned, 
he insists that in general high place in the army 
was unworthily bestowed. Of all the marshals, 
he praises as really great soldiers only Masséna 
and Lannes. It is rather curious that he who 
was so ready to see mental decay in the Em- 
peror defended Masséna from precisely the same 
suspicion after the misfortunes in the Peninsula. 
He makes out a good case for the marshal, and 
then forgets how fine a plea could be made for 
Napoleon on the ground that in Italy he had 
nothing but battles to think about, while in later 
years war was only one of his many occupations. 
As to the choice of marshals, it occurs to him 
that the weakness which he complains of may 
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have been deliberately sought by Napoleon 
through fear of rivalry. But he cannot forgive 
the Emperor for failing to have Soult either 
hanged or shot after the disasters in Spain. The 
claim of Soult to the victory of Austerlitz puts 
him in a rage; he declares that a marshal was 
not on the field at all till the battle was over, 
and it was safe to be at the front. 

Everywhere among the commanding officers he 
thought he saw, as the Empire grew older, a 
jealousy that paralyzed all effort. Not only the 
Emperor, but others foresaw defeat. They felt 
their own incapacity, though only the sullen and 
cruel Marshal Davouts was willing to say so. 
After vainly striving to write out an order in a 
council of war, he cried out to General Thié- 
bault: 

‘“<You know what I mean; you know, too, 
that out of every twenty things I say, nineteen 
are always stupid.”’ 
¥}This unintentional epigram at his own expense 
kept his generals of division ina good humor 
until after Paris was taken and the Emperor sent 
to Elba. They could not deny Davouts’s asser- 
tion, and so they incessantly repeated it. The 
whole description of the downfall of the Empire 
shows an alteration of genius and unreason, and 
Thiébault crowns his allusions to the condition of 
the Emperor’s mind by reasserting, in the most 
distinct form, the tradition of attempted suicide. 
Napoleon had in constant attendance a chemist 
with whom Thiébault had been on intimate terms 
for years. It was through this friendship that 
Thiébault learned how Napoleon procured a 
dangerous poison, swallowed it after the battle of 
Waterloo, then changed his mind, and desired an 
antidote. The chemist saved his life at the 
moment, but was horrified by the thought that 
some remains of the drug probably caused the 
lesion of the stomach, of which the Emperor 
died at St. Helena. The incident, as related in 
these memoirs, seems better substantiated than 
it is in other accounts. 

In general Thiébault’s narrative has an air of 
genuineness. If he praises himself, he does it in 
a circumstantial way with all the details of the 
actions in which he takes pride. Only his figures 
as to the numbers of the enemy seem to be open 
todispute. His translator naturally prefers Napier 
in battle statistics. On many points Thiébault 
serves to correct the standard histories, particu- 
larly Thiers’ work. The memoirs have been 
much abbreviated in its English form.— 7he New 
York Tribune. 


The Martian. Mr. Du Maurier’s new romance 
and its irresistible hero. 

The suppositious author of Zhe A/fartian, 
which is to say the Right Honorable Sir Robert 
Maurice, Bart, M. P., to whom Mr. Du Maurier 
assigns the task of telling the tale, protests that 
he is of himself of no earthly consequence. It is 
Barty Josselin who counts, Bartholomiou Jos- 
selin, as Monsieur Brossard, of the Institution F. 
Brossard, in the Paris of fifty years ago, was 
pleased to call him. But what does it matter, 
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what boots it that the modest baronet comes to 
the writing of his friend’s biography as to a new 
trade—poor, struggling Baronet, with his deal- 
ings in foreign wines, ‘‘and British party poli- 
tics and bimetallism,’’ and his conviction that he 
**can only write in telegraphese.’’ The truth is 
that he has an irresistible theme and he writes 
irresistibly. All the quiet captivation of Peter 
Lbbetson comes back to the reader as he opens 
the October ‘‘ Harpers’’’ at the page where 
The Martian begins, and not even the imperish- 
able Paris of 777/by has a sweeter glamour than 
that which is thrown over the Paris of these 
opening chapters. 

Is Barty Josselin the Martian? The question 
is not answered yet, explicitly, but from the first 
it is plain that he is to pervade the book. Mr. 
Du Maurier begins at the beginning of his hero’s 
life. We are told of his immediate ancestry, of 
how his father, Lord Runswick, married his 
mother, ‘‘the famous Antoinette Josselin,’’ of 
the ‘* Bouffes,’’ of how the lad was left an or- 
phan, and of how he was brought to Monsieur 
Brossard’s school. There he throws his spell 
upon the other pupils instantaneously, and there 
the reader watches him wooing the masters, 
dancing jigs and singing songs for the women in 
the ‘* lingerie,’’ or, in less happy moments, ‘ de- 
fending himself with his two British fists against 
Dugit, a big boy with whiskers, who had him by 
the collar and was kicking him to rights.’’ _Jos- 
selin was perpetually being kicked to rights, but 
apparently it was most often in an encountér of 
his own seeking. Whether this was the case or 
not, however, meant little to Barty and less to 
the boys. They adored him either way; when 
Jolivet blacked his eye he seemed sorry for it 
with more genuineness in his sorrow than is 
customary with schoolboys. Everybody at the 
Institution F. Brossard adored Josselin, and they 
had the same reason that must be given after a 
perusal of the first chapters of his history. It is 
impossible to help it. To be sure, he wrote 
*« Sardonyx’’ and ‘‘ Motes in a Moonbeam,”’ 
and other masterpieces over which, Mr. Du 
Maurier assures us, the world has gone quite 
mad. Besides, he was beautiful as Apollo, 
strong, clever, amusing—a thousand things. 
What do they all amount to in comparison with 
the mere fact that he was adorable ? 

This is the impression derived from so much of 
‘*The Martian’’ as the October number of //ar- 
pers Magazine, which will appear next Tues- 
day, contains. It is vague enough in so far as 
the promise of the plot is concerned. How 
Barty Josselin is to become all that we are told 
he became—a great writer, a great man—is more 
than can be even surmised as yet. But there is 
no vagueness about the confidence raised by these 
early chapters; they make it plain beyond cavil 
that Mr. Du Maurier is on his own ground, that 
he is moving in his most spontaneous and felici- 
tous manner in that sphere, half-earthly, half- 
spiritual, wherein his genius breathes its most de- 
sired air. His humor is as innocent and sunny, 
his style is as delicate and sprightly, his powers 
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of narration and of description are as fresh and 
as sure as ever they have been. Best of all, the 
feeling of doubt about his success in a vein which 
seemed beyond reworking is quite vanquished 
and forgotten. ‘*The Martian’ may not be val- 
ued as highly as either of its predecessors—that 
is impossible to tell now—but it is almost certain 
to become as endeared. The romance has the 
ring of Mr. Du Maurier’s best romancing; the 
simple, almost naive, admiration of the boys for 
Barty shows the author as we have known him 
in his highest estate, true, wise, free from the 
slightest suspicion of sentimentality or cant. 
‘The Martian’? opens again the portals of his 
delightful world, the story revives the sweetness, 
the original magic which many readers have 
feared could never be recaptured, and the four 
or five pictures reveal unmistakably the same 
hand that wrought the text. One sketch par- 
ticularly, that of Barty charming the tall, gaunt 
M. Bonzig, one of the masters, with the winning 
ways of himself and his white mouse, belongs 
among the most eloquent drawings Mr. Du Mau- 
rier has made. We are sure that Barty’s char- 
acter will be correctly understood before the end 
of ‘**The Martian’ is reached. ‘‘He has been 
idealized as an angel, a saint and a demi-god; 
he has been caricatured as a self-indulged sensual - 
ist, a vulgar Lothario, a buffoon, a joker of prac- 
tical jokes,’’ but he strikes at the outset that 
chord of sympathy which will make every reader 
see him as he really was, as his dearest friend, 
the Robert Maurice of Mr. Du Maurier’s pages, 
knew him for fifty years: 

‘*He was in reality the simplest, the most 
affectionate and most good-natured of men, the 
very soul of honor, the best of husbands and 
fathers and friends, the most fascinating com- 
panion that ever lived, and one who kept to the 
last the freshness and joyous spirits of a school- 
boy and the heart of a child; one who never 
said or did an unkind thing; probably never 
even thought one. Generous and open-handed 
to a fault, slow to condemn, quick to forgive, 
and gifted with a power of immediately inspiring 
affection and keeping it forever after, such as I 
have never known in any one else, he grew to 
be (for all his quick-tempered impulsiveness) 
one of the gentlest and meekest and most humble- 
minded of men !”’ 

The Illustrated Novels of Alphonse Daudet. A 
New Edition in English. The Illustrations in 
the Text of Pieler, Montégut, De Myrbach, 
Picard, Rossi, Conconi, Aranda, De Beau- 
mont, Montenard, etc. Crown, 8vo. cloth, 
with a cover design by H. Granville Fell. 


So far as we know Laura Ensor is the first to 
make and Messrs. Macmillan are the first to 
publish an English translation of the two vol- 
umes respectively entitled Recollections of a Lit- 
erary Man and Thirty Years of Paris, by 
Alphonse Daudet. These reminiscences include 
not only the story of most of the author’s books, 
but an account of many of the eminent men and 
of some of the women whom he has known. 


Among the men may be mentioned Gambetta, 
Emile Ollivier, Henri Murger, Tourgeneff, and 
Edmond de Goncourt. We also hear something 
about certain theatrical characters, including 
Dejazet and Mme. Arnauld-Plessy, and about 
the Bohemians who used to foregather in the 
Brasserie, or Tavern of the Martyrs, under 
Murger’s leadership. Henri Rochefort also 
figures in these pages, and so does Henry Mon- 
nier, who once invited Daudet to join him in a 
literary partnership. We may say at the outset 
that the translation, though far from adequate, is 
better done than would be expected by those 
who know how difficult it is to reproduce the 
characteristic grace of Daudet’s style. The 
strictly autobiographic sections of these volumes 
are especially delightful, and it is they which 
give the books their principal value. But we 
shall glance first at what the author has to say 
about some of his friends and acquaintances. 

Let us begin with the man whom most French- 
men have agreed to consider the most remark- 
able orator and politician of the third Republic. 
It appears that one day, many years ago, Gam- 
betta and Rochefort dined with Alphonse Daudet 
at a table d’hote where you paid forty cents a 
head. The author’s impression is that Gambetta 
and Rochefort did not speak a word to each 
other. ‘I can see them now,’’ says Daudet, 
‘fone at each end, separated by the whole 
length of the table cloth, and the same then as 
they ever remained; the one close-mouthed, re- 
served, with a dry laugh between scarce-opened 
lips, and with rare gestures; the other laughing 
loudly, shouting, gesticulating, as heady and 
overflowing as a vat of Cahors wine.’’ The 
Gambetta of that date was sowing his wild oats, 
and deafening all the cafés of the Quartier Latin 
with his stentorian loquacity. This did not pre- 
vent him from being a student in earnest, from 
keeping his terms and taking his diplomas and 
licenses. He was not fat yet, but squarely built, 
round-shouldered, addicted to familiar gestures, 
and already having the habit of leaning on a 
friend’s arm as he walked and talked. Daudet 
bears witness that he ‘‘ was undoubtedly a great 
talker on all subjects, in that hard and loud 
meridianal voice which snaps out phrases like 
the tick of a pendulum and strikes its best say- 
ings as sharply and durably as medals; but he 
listened as well, questioned, read, assimilated 
everything, and was laying in that enormous 
stock of facts and ideas so necessary to one’ who 
aspires to direct a nation in an epoch as compli- 
cated as ours.’’ Daudet adds that Gambetta 
was one of the few politicians who have any 
sympathy with art, or who suspect that literature 
is not without a certain hold upon a people’s 
life. This taste for the zsthetic side of existence 
appeared constantly, we are told, in his conver- 
sation, and showed itself even in his speeches; 
without ostentation or pedantry, however, but 
as coming from one who had lived among artists, 
and to whom all relationship to art and letters 
was a daily familiar thing. One more trait of 
character to complete this portrait of the Gam- 
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betta of that time: ‘‘ The speaking trumpet of a 
voice, that terrible talker, that Gasconading Gas- 
con was not a Gascon. Was it the influence of 
race? It is certain that on more than one side 
this outrageous child of Cahors approached both 
the Italian frontier and the neighboring Italian 
prudence; the mixture of Genoese blood made of 
him almost a wary Provencal. Though speak- 
ing often, speaking eternally, he never allowed 
himself to be carried away in the whirlwind of 
his speech; while wildly enthusiastic, he knew 
beforehand the exact spot at which his enthusi- 
asm should stop. To sum up briefly, he was 
almost the only great talker who was not greater 
at promise than at performance.’’ 

It is well known that Emile Ollivier fancied 
himself a second Mirabeau. It had been Mira- 
beau’s endeavor that the Revolution and the 
monarchy should walk hand in hand; in like 
manner Ollivier, full of the best intentions, at- 
tempted after twenty years to unite liberty to 
the Empire. He had been previously one of the 
five Deputies who alone dared to defy Napoleon 
III., and he towered among them on the top 
benches of the Assembly, producing on the 
mind of the spectator the effect of a Roman or 
Greek Tribune, and even suggesting a resem- 
blance to the tragic young leaders of the first 
revolution. Camille Desmoulins and Saint-Just. 
According to Daudet the resemblance was but 
superficial: ‘‘Opposite to him, lying back in 
the Presidential armchair, was Morny, who, un- 
der a lazy, sleepy air, watched Ollivier with the 
cool, keen eye of a connoisseur of human nature, 
adjudging him to be less Roman than Greek, 
more carried away by an Athenian frivolity than 
weighted with the cold logic and prudence of 
the Latin. He knew the vulnerable spot; he 
saw that beneath the toga of the Tribune, 
nestled the innate and defenceless vanity of the 
virtuoso and the poet, and by this he hoped one 
day to gain him over.’’ It is well known that 
Morny judged aright. In a concluding para- 
graph of the chapter devoted to Ollivier, the 
opinion is expressed that ‘‘he was but an in- 
different statesman, full of impulse and devoid 
of reflection : but, withal, an honest man, a poet 
full of ideals, gone astray into public business. 
Morny, first of all, and then others after Morny, 
made a catspaw of him. While posing as a re- 
publican, he attempted to consolidate the dy- 
nasty by splashing over it a rough cast of liberty; 
later he wished for peace, yet declared war—not 
with an easy conscience, as by an unfortunate 
inspiration he declared, but in a hopelessly light 
and thoughtless spirit, dragging us with him 
into the abyss from which we have emerged, 
while he has remained lost in it.’’ 

It was in the home of Gustave Flaubert that 
Dandet met Tourgeneff. ‘‘On a divan lounged 
a tall old man with a snow-white beard, who, as 
I entered, raised and uncoiled himself like a boa 
constrictor, with great, astonished eyes, from the 
pile of coshions.’’ When he found that Daudet 
knew his writings well, he could not hide his as- 
tonishment. ‘‘ What! You have really read me?’’ 
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Then he gave some particulars as to the small 
sale of his books and the obscurity of his name in 
France. His popularity had not at that time 
crossed the Russian frontier. It hurt him, he 
said, to live unknown in a country for which he 
had an affection, and he confessed his mortifica- 
tion a little sadly, yet without any bitterness. 
Daudet questioned him about his method of 
working, and expressed surprise that he did not 
make his own translations. For, so Daudet 
avers, he spoke excellent French, only a shade 
slowly, so as to give time for the subtle play of 
his mind. Tourgeneff owned that the Académie 
and its dictionary frightened him. He turned, 
he said, the leaves of that formidable lexicon in 
fear and trembling, as if it were a code wherein 
were formulated the laws of words and the pen- 
alties incurred for any hardihood of expression. 
He emerged from these researches with a con- 
science pricked by literary scruples which killed 
all energy and disheartened him from further at- 
tempts. In reply to this explanation, Daudet set 
forth to Tourgeneff a theory which he had much 
at heart, a theory, namely, that the French tongue 
is not a dead language, to be written with a 
dictionary of definite expressions, classified as in 
a gradus. ‘‘ For myself,’’ says Daudet, ‘I felt 
it to be instinct with life, a grand river, rolling 
onward with a powerful and scouring current, 
full to the very brink. The river, indeed, picks 
up much dross by the way, for everything is 
thrown into it, but let it flow on, and it may be 
trusted to make its own selection.’’ 
Subsequently Daudet saw a good deal of 
Tourgeneff, and they both became members of 
a little club which used to dine together monthly. 
The repast was to be called the ‘‘ Flaubert Din- 
ner or Dinner of Unsuccessful Authors.’’ Flau- 
bert was to be admitted on the strength of a 
slight check with his Candidat Zola on account 
of Bouton de Rose; Goncourt for //enriette 
Maréchal; Daudet for his Ariésienne. As for 
Tourgeneff, he gave the others his word of 
honor that he had been damned in Russia, and, 
as it was so far off, no one went thither to ascer- 
tain the facts. They used to sit down to table 
at 7 o'clock, and at 2 o'clock they had not 
finished. We note the detail that Flaubert and 
Zola dined in their shirt sleeves, while Tour- 
geneff lounged on the divan. ‘* Nothing,’’ 
we are told, ‘‘could be more delightful than 
these friendly dinners, where we talked in per- 
fect freedom, elbows on table, our minds thor- 
oughly roused to action. As experienced people 
should be, we are all gourmets, and so there 
were as many pet dishes as there were tempera- 
ments, as many different recipes as there were 
provinces. Flaubert must have Normandy but- 
ter and stewed Rouen duck ; Edmond de Gon- 
court, exotic and refined, demanded preserved 
ginger; Zola, sea urchins and cockles, whilé 
Tourgeneff enjoyed his caviar.’’ When they 
had done with the books and the chief interests 
of the moment, the conversation would become 
more general, and they would return to the ever- 
present themes of love and death. The Russian, 
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we are told, when they touched upon the last- 
mentioned subject, stretched out on his sofa, 
said not a word. ‘And you, Tourgeneff?’’ 
some one asked. ‘‘Oh, I never think about 
death,’’ was the answer. ‘‘In our country no 
one has any very distinct idea upon the subject. 
It is a vague, distant notion, enveloped in the 
Slavonic mist.’’ 

In a paper written for a St. Petersburg news- 
paper in 1877, Daudet described a reading at 
Edmond de Goncourt’s, and gave the following 
sketch of the master of the house, who then 
looked about §0 years of age: ‘‘He is a Parisian, 
but a native of Lorraine—Lorrainer by his good 
looks, Parisian by his wit. His hair is gray, the 
gray that has been fair; he looks aristocratic and 
good-natured, with a straight and tall figure, the 
pointer-like nose of a country gentleman, and 
in the pale and energetic face lurks a smile which 
is always a little sad, a glance which at times 
lights up as sharp as an engraver’s needle. What 
power of will in that glance, what sorrow in that 
smile!’’ It is well known that after the Gon- 
courts had been neglected for many years and 
one of the brothers had died, the survivor sud- 
denly became the fad. All the books which 
they had written in conjunction were repub- 
lished. ‘‘If only my brother were here!’’ said 
Edmond, with a feeling of painful joy. Alphonse 
Daudet would define the Goncourts as historians 
who write novels. He does not mean, of course, 
historical romances, but novels such as had never 
been seen before; novels that were neither 
moulded upon Balzac nor diluted from George 
Sand, but novels made up of pictures, with plots 
scarcely indicated, and great blanks between the 
chapters. Their style, also, was entirely new, 
‘*full of surprises, a style from which all conven- 
tionality was banished and which, by a studied 
originality of phrase and image, forbade any 
commonplace in the thought.’’ When one con- 
siders the inevitable effect of such innovations in 
substance and form, one cannot be astonished 
that the Goncourts were not immediately greeted 
with general applause. 

Alphonse Daudet is not too old to remember 
the gypsy band, guerillas in art, rebels against 
conventional philosophy and literature, fantastic 
to the utmost in all ways, which had insolently 
ensconced itself in front of the Louvre and of the 
Institute, and which Henri Murger had cele- 
brated under the title of Bohemia. Their head- 
quarters was the Brasserie, or Tavern of the 
Martyrs, nowadays the quiet resort of the wealthy 
linen drapers of the neighborhood for an evening 
game of draughts, but which then represented a 
power in literature. The Brasserie sat in judg- 
ment, and made famous whom they could ; amid 
the overpowering silence of the Second Empire, 
Paris was astounded at the noise made there 
every evening by eighty or a hundred choice 
spirits, while smoking pipes and drinking beer. 
The Tavern was a sight worth seeing, we are 
told, about 11 o’clock, with all its hubbub of 
voices, and clouded by the smoke of scores of 
pipes. Murgerreigned absolute at the middle 
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table; Murger, who was at once the Homer and 
the Columbus of this little world, and to which 
his exquisite fancy had lent a rose-colored tinge. 
Decorated with the Legion of Honor, and 
thenceforth celebrated, publishing his stories in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes, he nevertheless 
continued to frequent the Basserie ‘‘to ke 
alive,’’ he said, ‘‘ his impressions of the worthy 
folk he had described, and also to receive their 
homage and applause.’? He had, Daudet tells 
us, a large head, a melancholy face, the eyes 
reddened, the beard scanty, which are pro- 
duced sure signs of very indifferent Parisian 
blood. Murger was then living at Marlotte, in 
the forest of Fontainebleau. There he was con- 
stantly to be seen with a gun on his shoulder ; 
he pretended to shoot, but his was rather a 
searcher after health than after partridges or hare. 
The fact of his abode in the village had drawn 
thither a Parisian colony of men and women, 
natives of the asphalt and the tavern, producing 
a strange contrast under the great oaks. There 
are traces, it seems, of this colony in Marlotte to 
this day. ‘Ten years after the death of Murger, 
who died in the Hospital Dubois, the author of 
these recollections was there with some friends, 
staying at an inn. An old peasant, he says, sat 
drinking near them—such a peasant as Balzac 
has described, soll-stained and weather-beaten. 
An old hag, arrayed in tatters with a red hand- 
kerchief around her head, came to fetch him 
away. She called him drunkard, spendthrift, 
good-for-nothing ; while he tried to make her 
drink with him. ‘‘ Your wife is none too gen- 
tle !’’ said some one when she was gone. ‘‘She 
is not my wife ; she is my mistress!’ replied 
the old peasant. Evidently the good man had 
known Murger and his friends and sought to 
lead a Bohemian life, according to his lights. 
Another man whom Daudet used to meet at the 
Brasserie was Charles Baudelaire. He is de- 
scribed as tormented in art by a thirst for the 
undiscoverable, in philosophy by the alluring 
terror of the unknown. Victor Hugo said of 
him that he had invented a perfectly new shud- 
der, and Daudet thinks that by no one has the 
heart of humanity been so weil persuaded to 
speak aloud its secrets: ‘* No one has searched 
more deeply for those flowers of evil, startling 
and strange as tropical blossoms, with poison 
lurking in their very core, which lie in the mys- 
terious depths of the human soul. A _paitent 
and delicate artist, weighing carefully the turn of 
every phrase, the choice of every word, Baude- 
laire, by the pure irony of fate, died paralyzed, 
his intelligence remaining intact, as the mute 
complaint of his black eyes sorrowfully testified, 
but incapable of expressing his thoughts, save by 
a confusedly murmured oath, mechanically re- 
peated. Correct and cold, of paradoxical polite- 
ness, his wit as keen as English steel, he used to 
astonish the frequenter of the Brasserie by drink- 
ing foreign liqueurs.’’ What of the Trilbys of 
the day, one asks, for this is the very period to 
which Du Maurier’s book refers. Daudet 
writes: ‘I had nearly forgotten the women, 
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though there were women, too; former models, 
fine creatures, but somewhat faded in appearance. 
Queer physiognomies and strange names, nick- 
names, that spoke of low haunts and aristocratic 
affectations. Titine de Barancy and Louise 
Coup de Couteau, curious specimens of a singu- 
lar refinement, having passed from hand to hand, 
and caught from their thousand and one liaisons 
a veneer of artistic erudition. They expressed 
their opinion upon every subject, and, according 
to the lover of the moment, declared themselves 
materialists or idealists, Catholics or atheists.’’ 
Among these women were a few new recruits, 
quite young, admitted by the dreaded Areop- 
agus ; but the majority were composed of those 
who had grown old in the service, thereby ac- 
quiring a kind of undisputed authority. Then 
there were the pseudo-widows of well-known 
authors and artists, who were busily engaged in 
educating some raw provincial fellow, just ar- 
rived from his province. All these women were 
rolling and smoking cigarettes, sending up their 
little spiral clouds of thin blue smoke among the 
thick gray fog of pipes and breaths. | 

The story of Daudet’s books, which runs in- 
termittently through these two volumes, begins 
with ‘‘ Le Petit Chose,’’ or ‘* Little What’s His 
Name.’’ We are told that no other book of the 
author’s has ever been written under such ca- 
pricious and varying conditions. Without plan 
or notes, it was a frenzied, hurried improviza- 
tion, dashed down on coarse, whity-brown 
paper, on which the pen stumbled as it raced 
along, and which, once scribbled over, was 
thrown impetuously on the floor. All this took 
place some two hundred leagues from Paris, be- 
tween Beaucaire and Nismes, in a large, far- 
away, lonely country house which some relatives 
had placed at Daudet’s disposal during the win- 
ter months. Nowhere else, at any other time 
of his life, Daudet says, not even when a caprice 
for silence and solitude led him to shut himself 
up in a lighthouse, has he lived so completely 
isolated. No sooner had he finished his book 
than he set to work to copy it, but scarcely had 
he begun when he met a newspaper reporter 
from the capital, and, the Paris fever seizing 
him, he started off. On his return to Paris he 
left his manuscript to grow yellow for many a 
day at the bottom of a drawer, not being able to 
find, in his broken-up existence, the time required 
for a protracted task. In the interval, indeed, 
between the copying of the first part and the 
writing of the second part Daudet got married, 
and it was not until the autumn of 1867 that the 
book was finished, appearing first in numbers in 
the Petit Moniteur. Daudet’s comment on the 
book is that it was written too soon: ‘‘ One is not 
sufficiently matured at five and twenty to look 
back upon and annotate one’s own life; ‘‘ Le Petit 
Chose,’’ especially the first part, is in reality but 
an echo of my own childhood and youth.’’ 
Again we read: ‘‘ Yes, it is indeed myself, that 
little Chose, obliged at sixteen years of age to 
gain his daily bread at that horrible trade of 
usher, and carrying it out far away in the pro- 
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vinces, in a country of pits and furnaces which 
shelters rough little mountaineers who insulted 
me in the harsh and brutal dialect of the Céven- 
nes. A prey to all the persecutions of these 
little monsters, surrounded by bigots and coarse, 
vulgar pedants, who despised me, I there suffered 
all the degrading humiliations of poverty.’’ 
Daudet repeats that he was too young when he 
wrote the book. Part of his life was still too 
near to him. He wanted distance to focus it 
all, and, not seeing, to be inventive. ‘*‘ For in- 
stance, the little Chose has never been an actor. 
Indeed, he has never been able to say a word in 
public. He has never dealt in Chinaware. Pier- 
rotte, with her black eyes, the lady of the first 
floor, her negress, ‘* White Coucou,’’ thrown on 
the canvas, as the painters say, are wanting both 
in depth and vitality; the same may be said of the 
literary outlines which people have chosen to 
recognize, rounding personalities that I never 
even dreamt of.”’ 

The ‘‘ Letters from My Windmill’’ were ac- 
tually written in an old stone windmill on the 
road between Arles and the quarries of Font- 
vielle. The first of them appeared somewhere 
about 1866 in a Parisian paper, where these 
Provencal chronicles, signed under a double 
pseudonym, borrowed from Balzac’s ‘‘ Marie- 
Gaston,’’ jarred by the peculiarity of their style. 
These letters, also, were interrupted by the 
marriage of the author, who carried off his wife 
to Provence to show her his windmill. It was 
on his return from the wedding journey that 
Alphonse Daudet in the Figaro a new series of 
Lettres de mon Moulin, Les Vieux, La Mule 
du Fape, etc., which, collected in a volume, 
were published in 1869 when only 2,000 copies 
were with difficulty disposed of. These, like 
the rest of the author’s earlier works, had to 
wait till the success of some later novel of his 
should create a demand for them. He tells us 
that ‘‘nevertheless, it is still my favorite book, 
not from a literary point of view, but because it 
recalls the happiest hours of my youth, madcap 
laughter, intoxication without remorse, friendly 
faces and places that I shall never see again.’’ 

It appears that Jack was drawn from real life. 
Daudet writes: ‘In front of me, upon a table, 
stands a photograph by Nadar, representing a 
young lad of 18 or 20 years of age, a delicate, 
sickly-looking face, with vague and dreamy fea- 
tures, clear, playful and childlike eyes, strangely 
contrasting by their vivacity with the sadness of 
the weak and faded mouth, and its drawn look, 
the mouth of a poor man who has suffered 
much.’’ This was, it seems, the portrait of 
Raoul de , the Jack of the novel, just as 
Daudet knew him toward the end of 1868 : just 
as he used to see him come toward the little 
house I inhabited at Chamrosay, shivering, bent, 
with rounded shoulders, his arms clasping tightly 
his scanty wrap across his narrow chest, and 
coughing with a sound that echoed like a death- 
knell. Already ill, crushed by the horrible fac- 
tory life to which a caprice of his mother’s lover 
had condemned him, he had come, in search of 
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rest and quiet, to a large, lonely building in the 
country, where he led akind of Robinson Crusoe 
existence, with a sack of potatoes and a running 
account for bread at a baker shop.’’ He had 
scarcely any money, not even enough to take the 
train to Paris; so, when the longing to see his 
mother became unbearable, he trudged the 
eighteen tedious miles on foot, and came back 
worn out and exhausted, but thoroughly happy. 
He adored his mother, speaking of her with a 
tender, admiring effusiveness, something like the 
respect that the half breed feels for the white 
woman, or a superior being. ‘‘ Mamma is a 
canoness,’’ he said to Daudet one day, with so 
satisfied an air that the latter did not dare to ask 
him of what chapter. One day, at Champrosay, 
seated on the trunk of a tree by the side of Gus- 
tave Droz, within a few paces of the building 
where so many of Raoul’s hours of forlorn ill- 
ness had been spent, Daudet related to him the 
story of that miserable existence. ‘‘ What a fine 
book it would make!’’ Droz remarked, much 
moved. From that day, putting aside the 
‘* Nabab,’’ which was then in process of con- 
struction, Daudet started on this new track with 
feverish haste. The haste did not prevent him 
from making a most careful study of Indret, an 
example of a great iron manufacturing centre, 
and also of the life of the Parisian work girl ; 
not even Zola has taken more pains to make a 
book realistic. To write ‘‘ Jack’’ took Daudet 
nearly a year; it is much the longest of his 
books. It had to be published in two thick 
volumes, and had not so successful a sale as 
‘*Fromont Jeune.’’ To French ideas two 
volumes appear both long and dear. ‘‘A little 
too much paper about it, my boy,’’ said Flau- 
bert, to whom it was dedicated, with a smile. 
George Sand wrote that she rose from reading 
the book with such a terrible headache that 
‘*she remained three days without having been 
able to work.”’ 

We learn in one of these volumes that the 
first idea of ‘‘ Fromont Jeune’’ occurred to 
Daudet during a rehearse] of ‘1’ Arlésienne’’ at 
the Vaudeville Theatre. In front of a magnifi- 
cent view of the Camargue, biazing under jets of 
gas even to the background, were unfolded the 
slow and rhythmical scenes of the pastoral play 
accompanied by ancient carols and antique 
marches. Seated before this impassioned fairy 
tale that charmed his Southern imagination, but 
which he devined to be somewhat too local and 
too slight in action, Daudet said to himself 
that the Parisians would soon tire of hearing him 
talk of cica/as of the daughters of Arles, and of 
the mistral. He perceived that it was time to 
interest them in some work which should speak 
of things nearer to them, to their every-day life 
in their own atmosphere ; and as he then lived 
in the Marais he naturally bethought himself of 
placing his drama in the midst of the energetic 
toil of that mercantile quarter. The idea of de- 
scribing a commercial partnership tempted him 
because, being himself the son of a manufac- 
turer, he was well acquainted with the workings 
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of commercial collaboration, wherein similar in- 
terests draw together for the day’s business ana 
sometimes for years, beings of the most various 
temperament and education. ‘‘ I knew well,’’ he 
says, ‘‘the jealousies that arise between household 
and household, the bitter rivalry of the women, 
amongst whom castes exist, and amongst whom 
there goes on a struggle by far more strenuous 
and fiercer than that amongst men, to say noth- 
ing of all the petty worries of a roof shared with 
others.”’ 

He had more than enough of models in his own 
family, and he began to think over a narrative, 
the pivot of the actions of which was to be the 
mercantile value of a signature and the workings 
of a farm. Unfortunately he was soon reminded 
that in a novel, as in a play, there must be some 
passion. Now adultery, with all its emotions 
and its dangers, never fails to attract, and so it 
came to pass that the interest of Daudet’s study 
of mercantile life was ultimately lessened and 
misplaced, being concentrated upon Sidonie and 
her adventures, whereas the example of com- 
mercial collaboration was meant to be the prin- 
cipal subject of attention. Be that as it may, 
there is no doubt that ‘‘ Fromont Jeune et Risler 
Ainé’’ was a phenomenal success from the 
viewpoint both of esteem and of money. It first 
appeared in feuil/etons in the Bien Public, and 
was published in book form by Charpentier. 
The sale of the book astonished the author. Up 
to that time accepted as a man of talent by only 
a small artistic group, he had never dreamt of 
attaining any great popularity, and he recalls his 
delighted surprise at the announcement of a sec- 
ond edition, which greeted him when, some days 
after the publication of the novel, he came in 
fear and trembling to ask for news of it. Soon 
reprints succeeded each other rapidly, then 
came a demand for translations from Italy, Ger- 
many, Spain, Sweden, Denmark; from Eng- 
land, too, but last of all, England seems to 
have been the country into which Daudet most 
slowly made his way, and yet, as he points out, 
it is the one in which it would have been pre- 
dicted that his choice of homely subjects would 
be most likely to please. 

The author begins his account of ‘‘ Numa 
Roumestan’’ by repelling, with an indignation 
which seems sincere, the charge that in the hero 
of that novel he had intended to depict Gambetta. 
‘* As if,’? he ejaculates, ‘‘that were possible! 
As though, had I wished to model a Gambetta, 
any one could have mistaken him even under 
the mask of a Numa!’’ The fact is that ina 
note book full of closely written memoranda, 
jotted down in the course of many years, Daudet 
had brought together a complete summary of the 
characteristics of the country of his birth ; its 
climate, customs, temperament ; its accent, ges- 
tures, and ebullitions caused by the tropical sun; 
and also the ingenuous tendency to lie, proceed- 
ing from an excessive imagination, from an ex- 
uberant folly, gossiping, and good nature—a 
form of lie totally different from the cold, per- 
verse, calculated mendacity met with in the 
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North. These observations had been gathered 
from all sides, from the author himself, to begin 
with, then from his own family and kindred, 
and from amongst the recollections of his child- 
hood. It is from these memoranda that Daudet 
drew not only Muma Roumestan, but also 
‘* Tartarin de Tarascon’’ and *‘ Tartarin sur Les 


Alpes.’’ Other Southern books, he tells us, lie © 


there in the rough, humorous pieces, novels, 
physiological studies, and even an historical es- 
say, if we may trust a line scribbled on the cor- 
ner of the note book, ‘‘ Napoleon, Man of the 
South—synthetise in his person the whole race.’’ 
Upon this project Daudet has some interesting 
comments. ‘* Yes,’’ he says, ‘‘I had almost 
dreamt even this; to give the predominating 
note of the marvellous existence of Napoleon, 
and to solve that extraordinary man by the one 
simple word, the South, which, notwithstanding 
all the science of Taine, had never suggested it- 
self to his mind. The South, pompous, classical, 
theatrical, loving display and brilliant costumes 
(careless of a few stains here and there), the 
oratory of the platform, fine plumes, flags, and 
military music. The South, homely and tradi- 
tional, with somewhat of the Orient in its clan- 
nish and tribal-like fidelity, with its taste for 
sweet dishes and its incurable contempt for 
women, which does not, however, prevent pas- 
sion and voluptuousness carried to the pitch of 
frenzy. The South, fawning and feline, with a 
dashing and flashing eloquence, devoid of color, 
for color belongs to the North; with its short 
and terrible bursts of fury ; showy and grimacing, 
always rather artificial even when sincere, tragic- 
comic, like the storms of the Mediterranean, ten 
feet of foam on perfectly calm waters. The 
South, superstitious and idolatrous, willingly for- 
getful of the gods in the agitation of the sala- 
mander-like existence on a blazing pile, but re- 
membering the prayers of childhood at the first 
thread of illness or misfortune. Lastly and 
above all, imagination, the paramount character- 
istic of the Southern race, which no man of action 
has possessed is so vast and wild a degree as he 
that deemed himself the man of destiny.’’ Such 
was the Napoleon that Daudet would wish to 
depict, alike in all the principal acts of his public 
life and all the minute details of his private life, 
giving him at the same time for companion and 
walking gentleman another Southerner, Murat 
of Cahors, poor, brave Murat, who was seized 
and shot with his back against a wall for having 
attempted also his little return from Elba. 
Daudet wrote this novel in the spring and 
summer of 1880; it first appeared in the ///us- 
tration, with drawings by Emile Bayard. Pub- 
lished in book form by Charpentier, it was ex- 
ceedingly successful. Zola honored it with a 
flattering review. The first to recognize himself 
in Roumstan was one of Daudet’s compatriots, 
Numa Baragnon, formerly a Minister, or nearly 
one. Deceived by a similitude of Christian 
names, he protested vehemently, but a legend 
which arose in Germany, owing to the awkward 
advertisement of a Dresden publisher, soon re- 


placed the name of Baragnon with that of Gam- 
betta. Without dwelling again upon this folly 
the author contents himself with affirming 
roundly that Gambetta did not believe in the 
identification and was the first to be amused by 
it. Dining one evening side by side with Dau- 
det, Gambetta asked him if the ‘‘ when I do not 
speak I do not think’’ of Numa was a phrase 
invented by the author or one that he had some- 
where heard. ‘* Pure invention, my dear Gam- 
betta,’’ was the answer. ‘‘ Ah, well,’’ he said, 
‘“ this morning at the Council of Ministers one of 
my colleagues, a Minister from Montpellier, de- 
clared that ‘he only thought whtle speaking.’ 
Decidedly the phrase is of that country.’’ 

If there is any one of Daudet’s novels the 
characters in which have been generally identi- 
fied with real persons, it is ‘‘ Kings in Exile.’’ 
There is some basis for the belief, though it is not 
true that the author intended to portray the King 
and Queen of Naples. The conception of the 
book, he tells us, first flashed upon him like an 
apparition in that tragic rent in the Parisian sky 
caused by the downfall of the Tuileries. The 
conception of deposed princes taking refuge in 
Paris, lodging in the Rue de Rivoli, and, with 
the shutters thrown back on the hotel balcony to 
the morning sun, discovering those bodeful ruins 
—this was the germ of the ‘‘ Kings in Exile.’’ 
The difficulty of the work lay in the hunt for 
truthful information. Asa young mann, indeed, 
Daudet had often brushed against the ghastly 
black peruke of the Duke of Brunswick haunt- 
ing the narrow corridors of the all-night restau- 
rants in the hot fumes of the gas, of patchouli, 
and of spices ; at Bignon’s he had a glimpse one 
evening of Citron the taciturn, on the divan at 
the back, eating a slice of fore gras, sitting op- 
posite to a woman of the town; and again, one 
Sunday at the door of the Conservatoire, he had 
a glimpse of a touching spectacle, the haughty 
figure of the blind King of Hanover, as 
he emerged, feeling his way among the col- 
umns of the peristyle, on the arm of his daugh- 
ter Frederica, who warned him when a salu- 
tation should be returned. Such _ impres- 
sions of kings in exile he had got, but they were 
vague and shadowy; he had no notion of 
the home life of these refugee princes, or 
of the manner in which they bore their 
humiliation, or the impressions produced on 
them in their exile by the atmosphere of Paris, 
or as to how much gold lace yet clung to their 
court robes, or how much ceremonial was 
maintained in their relatively shabby lodgings. 
To learn all this he needed a great deal of time 
and exploration; he had to make available all 
the relationships and means of information open 
to an old Parisian from the top to the bottom of 
the social scale; from the upholsterer who fur- 
nished the hotel of a royal exile to the noble 
diplomatist invited to witness the abdication of 
Queen Isabella. He had to seize on the wing 
the confidential disclosures made in society, to 
turn over the police reports and the estimates of 
tradesmen; and then, when he had got to the 
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bottom of all these ex-kingly existences, and had 
noted therein proud poverty and heroic devotion, 
side by side with irrational fancies and moral de- 
crepitude, honor and conscience alike giving 
way, the author put his inquiry aside and re- 
tained of it, so he assures us, only a few typical 
details culled here and there, individual traits of 
manner, in fine, the general setting and atmos- 
phere in which the drama was to move. Prompted, 
however, by a craving for reality, Daudet trans- 
ported the royal household described in ‘‘Kings 
in Exile’ from the Rue de la Pompe, where he 
had first installed it in the little hotel of the Duc 
de Madrid ( with whom it is admitted that Chris- 
tian of Illyria had more than one point of resem- 
blance) to the Rue Herbillon, not two steps 
from the great and busy suburb where the author 
intended that the learned and eloquent Méraut 
should exhibit the people to Frederica and teach 
her to fear them no longer. As the King and 
Queen of Naples lived a long time in the Rue 
Herbillon, it has been alleged that it was the au- 
thor’s intention to depict them; but Daudet de- 
clares that he had no such purpose, and that he 
merely placed in an authentic setting a royal 
couple drawn entirely from the imagination. 
Méraut, however, is taken from the life ; he is 
a man who Daudet used to see soon after his ar- 
rival in Paris, one M. Thérion, a big fellow 
with flashing eyes, a sort of demi-god of the 
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Latin Quarter, who used to proclaim his faith in 
monarchy, and with vehement gestures and a 
thrilling and overpowering voice hold his audi- 
ence spellbound beneath the clouds of smoke 
from their pipes. ‘‘ Ah,’’ cries Daudet, ‘If I 
had only had him there, living, what a main- 
spring he would have been for my book! He 
would have breathed into it his ardor, his fiery 
loyalty. What information he could have given 
me about his stay at the Austrian court, whither 
he had gone to educate the little princess, and 
whence he returned disillusioned and his dreams 
forever shaken! But he had disappeared years 
before, poor Thérion, having died from want, 
and unhappily I had met him rather than known 
him ; a mist yet floated before my vision in those 
days ; I was too young, more occupied with liv- 
ing than with observing.’’ That Daudet does 
but scant justice to the faculty for observation 
which he possessed even in his youthful days 
will be rendered clear by the following lines 
from a letter which, together with a portrait, he 
received immediately after the publication of his 
book: ‘You must have had a great affection 
for our dear Elysée to give him the place of 
honor in ‘ Rois en Exil.’ Méraut will live as 
long as Rois en Exil. Your book will be 
henceforth for me and mine a family relic and a 
friend.’’ The letter was from Thérion’s brother. 
—The Sun, New York. 
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COLLINS.—The Woman in White. A 
Novel. By Wilkie Collins. (Laird & Lee.) 
I2mo, paper cover. 50 cents. 

DICKINSON.—Poems by Emily Dickinson. 


Edited by Mabel Loomis Todd. Third Series, 
(Roberts Bros.) 12mo, cloth. $1.25. 


HARDY and HENNIKER.—In Scarlet and 
Grey : Stories of Soldiers and Others. By 
Florence Henniker. And The Spectre of 
the Real. By Thomas Hardy and Florence 
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Henniker. (Roberts Bros.) 12mo, cloth. 
$1.00. 


HARGER.—Labor Is God. By C. G. Harger, 
Jr. (W. £. Baldwin, Syracuse, N. Y.) 
Sq. 16mo, paper. 10 cents. 


een —Mrs. Hallam’s Companion and 
Mey fie arm and OtherTales. By Mrs. 
Mary J. Holmes, author of «Tempest and 
Sunshine,” “Lena Rivers,” Gretchen.’ 
“ Marguerite,” “ Dr. Hathein’s Daughters,’ 
ete, etc. (G. W. Dillingham.) 12mo, 
cloth. $1.50. 


HUNGERFORD.—A Lonely Maid. By Mrs. 
Hurtgerford [The Duchess”]. Author of 
“Molly Darling,” “The Hoyden,” « Peter’s 
Wife,” “A Point of Conscience.” (¥. &. 
Lippincott Company.) 1i2mo, cloth. $1.00. 
Lippincott’s Select Novels. 


MACH.—Popular Scientific Lectures. By 
Ernest Mach, formerly Professor of Physics 
in the University of Prague; now Professor 
of the Theory and History of Inductive 
Science in the University of Vienna. Trans- 
lated by Thomas J. McCormick. (Open 
Court Publishing Company.) 12mo, paper. 
35 cents. Zhe Religion of Science Library. 


MARKOE.—My Lady’s Heart. A Sketch. 
By Ellis Markoe. (Roderts Bros.) 12mo, 
cloth. $1.00. 


NEWBERRY.—Strange Conditions. By Fan- 
nie E. Newberry. Author of “Not for 
Profit,” “Sara, a Princess,’ “Odd One,” 


“House of Hollister.” (4. 7. Bradley & 
Company.) %2mo, cloth. $1.25. 

OUR COUNTRY’S HONOR.—McKinley and 
Hobart, the Standard Bearers for Sound 
Money, Protection and Prospérity. Mc- 
Kinley’s Letter of Acceptance, (Laird & 
Lee.) 16mo, paper covers. 10 cents, 

QUINTUS CURTIUS.—Selections from the 
History of Alexander the Great. By 
Quintus Curtius Rufus. Edited for the use 
of Schools, with Notes and Vocabulary. By 
Millard Humphreys, Ph. D., formerly Instruc- 
tor in Latin in Princeton University. (Ginn 
& Company.) 16mo,cloth. School Classics. 

SLEDD and GORRELL.—The Princesse De 
Cléves Par Mme De LaFayette. Edited, 
with introduction and Notes, by Benjamin F, 
Sledd, M. A.,and Hendren Gorrell, M. A., 
Ph. D. Professors in Wake Forest College. 
(Ginn & Company.) 12mo, cloth. 

THURSTON.—Don Malcolm. By I. T. 
Thurston, Author of “ Ruth Prentice” « Next 
Door Neighbors, ” «Boys of the Central.” 
(A. f. Bradley.) 12mo,cloth. $1.25. 

WENTWORTH.—A Practical Arithmetic. 
By G. A. Wentworth, A. M. Author of a 
“Series of Text-Books in Mathematics. 
(Ginn & Company.) 12mo, cloth. 

WILSON.—Mr. Mercer of New York. A 
novel. By Anne Henri Wilson. (G. W. 
Dillingham Co.) 12mo, paper. 50 cents. 

WOTTON.—Day Books. By Mabel E. Wot- 
ton. (oderts Bros.) 12mo, cloth. $1.00. 
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ABRAHAMS.—Jewish Life in the Middle Ages. By IsrAzt ABRAHAMS, M.A. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. xxvi- 452. Price, $1.75. ( Hewish Library, Volume I.) : 

ADAMS.—The Law of Civilization and Decay. An Essay on History. By Brooks 
ADAMS. New edition, revised. 12mo, cloth, pp. xiv-+-363. Price, $2.00. 

«© # * * A work of great dignity and erudition, showing rare familiarity with the 
data of history, theology and economics.”—7he Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 

“ The author’s essay is surprisingly full of penetration and illumination, and we do not 
hesitate to say that in respect of knowledge and of insight, it deserves to rank in the class 
which is headed by the work of Montesquieu.”— 7he Sun, New York. 

AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW (THE). Board of Editors, GzorcE B. ADAMs, AL- 
BERT BUSANELL HART, HARRY PRATT JUDSON, JOHN BACH MCMAsTER, WILLIAM M, 
SLOANE, H. MorsE STEPHENS. Managing Editor, J. FRANKLIN JAMESON. 

Vol. I., October, 1895, to July, 1896. Imperial 8vo. Half morocco. pp. 811. 
Price, $4.00, net. 

Nore.—The Publishers of the American Historical Review are now prepared to supply 
subscribers with a durable cover in which to bind the now volume of the Review. 

The cover is made with morocco back and corners, and will be sent postpaid upon re- 
ceipt of 75 cents. 

BAILEY.—The Nursery Book. A Complete Guide to the Multiplication of Plants. By L. 
H. BAILEY. Third Edition. With illustrations. The Garden-Craft Series. 16mo, cloth. 
Price, $1.00. pp. vi + 365. 

BALZAC.—The Complete Novels of H. de Balzac. Edited by GrorcE SAINTSBURY. 
New Volume. 

Modeste Mignon. Translated by CLARA BELL. With a preface by GEORGE SAINTS- 
BURY, and three etchings by D. MURRAY-SMITH. 12mo, cloth, pp. xi-+-293. Price, $1.50. 

BIBLE.—Old Testament History for Schools. By the Rev. T. H. Sroxog, D. D., late 
Head Master of King’s College School, London, and late Preacher to the Hon. Society of 
Gray’s Inn. 

Part II. From the Settlement to the Disruption of the Kingdom. With maps. 
16mo, boards, pp. x+-326. Price, 60 cents, me?, 

BJORNSON.—The Novels of Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. Edited by Epvmunp Goss. New 
Volume (Volume IV.). 

The Fisher Lass. 16mo, cloth, pp, 291. Price, $1.25. 
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CENTURY SCIENCE SERIES (THE). New Volume. 
Humphry Davy, Poet and Philosopher. By T. E. THorrz, LL.D.,F.R.S, 12mo, 
cloth, pp. vii+-240. Price, $1.25. 

DAVENPORT.—Outlines of Economic Theory. By HERBERT JOSEPH DAVENPORT. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. xii+-381. Price, $2.00, sez. 

While adapted in subject-matter and manner of presentation to advanced work in 
schools, the book will be particularly directed to specialists in economic studies. The 
doctrines of political economy are restated in terms of adaptation to environment, as one 
aspect of the great law of correspondence. Demand is made the primary power. Least 
resistance in the physical world emerges as least sacrifice in the world of motive. Upon 
these two notions—that of demand as primary force and of sacrifice as primary law of 
action—is rested a somewhat novel conception of value. In broad lines he belongs to the 
Austrian school, and his work is perhaps the first in English to embrace within the new 
statements all departments of economic theory. Novel and important applications thereof 


are made to the theory of money and exchange, as well as to the science and practice of 
taxation. 


DAVY.—Humphry Davy, Poet and Philosopher. By T. E. THorpe, LL.D., F.R.S. 

12mo, cloth, pp. viit240. Price, $1.25. 
Century Science Series, New Volume. 

EDGEWORTH.—Helen. By Maria Epceworrtu. [Illustrated by Corts HAMMOND. With 

an Introduction by ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 12mo, cloth, pp. xiv-+-490. Price, $1.50. 
Macmillan’s Illustrated Standard Novels, New volume. 

ELEMENTARY CLASSICS. New Volume. Cornelius Nepos. Selected Lives. Ed- 
ited, with Introduction, Notes, Exercises and Vocabulary, by JoHN EDMUND Barss, M. A., 
Master in the Hotchkiss School. 18mo, cloth, pp. xviii+-207. Price, 40 cents, me¢. 

EMERSON.—A Brief History of the English Language. By OLiver FARRAR Em- 
ERSON, A. M., Ph. D., Professor of Rhetoric and English Philology in Western Reserve 
University ; late Assistant Professor in Cornell University ; Author of «* The History of the 
English Language.” 12mo, cloth, pp. vii+267. Price, $1.00, met. 

The aim has been to shorten and simplify the history of the English language by the 


omission of technical details, especially regarding the phonology of the language without 
changing materially the scope of the former work. 


EURIPIDES.—The Tragedies of Euripides. In English Verse. By ARTHUR S. Way, 
M. A., Author of “The Iliad of Homer done into English Verse,” and “The Odyssey of 
Homer done into English Verse,” In Three Volumes. Volume II. Containing Andro- 
mache, Children of Herakles, Daughters of Troy, Electra, Helen, Madness of Herakles 
12mo, cloth, pp. li + 418. Price, $2.00, set. 

FAY.—Iiusic-Study in Germany. From the Home Correspondence of AMy Fay. Edited 
by Mrs, Fay Peirce, Author of «Co-operative Housekeeping.” Sixteenth Edition. With 
Portrait. 12mo, cloth, pp. 352. Price, $1.25. 


A series of very bright, charmingly written home letters describing in detail the life of 
a student of music in Germany. 


Her lessons were from such men as Carl Tausig, Kullak and Deppe in Berlin. She 


also received lessons from Liszt in Weimar, and enjoyed an unusual amount of personal as- 
sociation with that remarkable man. 


FLETCHER.—At the Gate of the Fold. A Country Tale. By J. S. FLercner, Author of 
“The Quarry Farm,” “When Charles the First was King,” “Mr. Spivey’s Clerk,” etc. 
12mo, cloth, pp, viii + 284. Price, $1.25. 

FORBES.—Camps, Quarters, and Casual Places. By ARCHIBALD Forses, LL.D. 12mo, 
cloth, pp. 344. Price, $1.75. 

FOSTER.—A Text-Book of Physiology. By M. Foster, M. A., M. D., LL. D., F.R.S., 
Professor of Physiology in the University of Cambridge and Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Revised and abridged from the author’s Text-book of Physiology in Five Vol- 
umes. With an Appendix on 7he Chemical Basis of the Animal Body. By A. SHERI- 
DAN Lk, M. A., D. Sc., F. R. S., University Lecturer in Physiology in the University of 
Cambridge, Fellow of Caius College, Cambridge. In 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, pp. xlix+-1351. 
Price, $5.00, me¢, Sheep, $5.50, mez. 
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FREEMAN.—Comparative Politics. Six lectures read before the Royal Institution in Jan- 
uary and February, 1873. With “The Unity of History,” the Rede Lecture read before 
the University of Cambridge, May 29, 1872. By Epwarp A, FREEMAN, M. A., Hon. D. 
C. L., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. Second edition. 8vo, cloth, pp. viii+-361. 
Price, $2.50. 

GARDEN CRAFT SERIES. New volume. The Nursery Book. A complete guide to 
the multiplication of plants. By L. H. Bairey. Third edition. With illustrations. 
16mo, cloth, pp. xi+365. Price, $1.00. 

HUTCHINSON.—The Story of the Hills. A Book about Mountains for General Readers. 
By Rev. H. N. Hutcuinson, B.A., F.G.S., Author of “ The Autobiography of the Earth.” 
With sixteen full-page illustrations. New Edition. 12mo, cloth, pp. xi+-357. Price, $1.50. 

LEIBNITZ.—New Essays Concerning Human Understanding. By GorrrrizpD Wi- 
HELM LEIBNITZ. Together with an Appendix consisting of some of his Shorter Pieces. 
Translated from the original Latin, French and German. With Notes by ALFRED GIDEON 
LANGLEY, A.M. (Brown). 8vo, cloth, pp. xix+861. Price, $3.25, met. 

LYDE.—Ililan and His Markets. A Course in Geography. By LioneL W. Lypg, M.A., 
Examiner in Geography to the College of Professors and to the Oxford Local Examination 
Board ; Headmaster of the English Department in Glasgow Academy; Author of « Man 
on the Earth.” 16mo, cloth, pp. x+-186. Price, 50 cents, me¢. 

MACIILLAN’S ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS. New Volume. 

Helen. By Maria EpGeworrtu. Illustrated by Curis HAMMOND. With an Intro- 
duction by ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 12mo, cloth, pp. xiv-+490. Price, $1.50. 
M’CURDY.—History, Prophecy and the Monuments; or, Israel and the Nations. 
By JAMES FREDERICK McCurpDy, Ph. D,, LL. D., Professor of Oriental Languages in 

University College, Toronto. 
Vol. II. To the Fall of Nineveh. 8vo, cloth, pp. xxi+433. Price, $3.00, mez. 

MARKHAM.—The Paladins of Edward the Great. By Sir CLemEnts R. MARKHAM, K. 
C. B. With Illustrations, 12mo, cloth, gilt edges, pp. xiv-+-383. Price, $1.50, 

MORLEY.—The Life of Richard Cobden. By JoHN Mor-ey, Barrister-at-Law, M. A. 
(Oxford), Hon. LL. D. (Glasgow). New edition, in two volumes. With portrait. 8vo,. 
cloth, pp. (Vol. I.) xvi+-468, (Vol. II.) xi+-509. Price, $3.00. 

MOULTON.—The [odern Reader’s Bible. A Series of Works from the Sacred Scriptures 
presented in Modern Literary Form. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by RICHARD 
G. Mouton, M. A. (Camb,), Ph. D, (Penn.), Professor of Literature in English in the 
University of Chicago, 18mo, cloth. Each, 50 cents. Paste-grain morocco. Each, 60 
cents. 

The Exodus; Or the [Migration of the Chosen Nation to the Land of Promise. 
(Bible History, Part II.) Book III., The Migration from Egypt to Sinai; Book IV., The 
Thirty-eight Years’ Wandering in the Wilderness. 

Genesis ; or, The Formation of the Chosen People. (Bible History, Part I.) 


ALREADY ISSUED. 


The Book of Job. Biblical Idyis. 
A Dramatic Poem in which are embodied Vary- The Lyric Idyl of Solomon’s Song, and the Epic 
ing Solutions of the Mystery of Life. Idyls of Ruth, Esther and Tobit. 
Deuteronomy. 
The Oration and Songs of Moses, constituting his The Proverbs. 
farewell to the people of Israel. A Miscellany of Sayings and Poems embodying 
Ecclesiastes. Isolated Observations of Life. 


Wisdom of Solomon. 
Each is a Series of Connected Writings embody- 
ing from different standpoints a Solution A Miscellany including longer compositions, still 
of the Whole Mystery of Life. embodying only Isolated Observations of Life. 


Ecclesiasticus. 
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MUTHER.—The History of Modern Painting. By RicHarp MuTuHeER, Professor of Art 
History in the University of Breslau ; Keeper of the Royal Collection of Prints and Engrav- 
ings at Munich. With over 1,300 illustrations. 3 vols., imp. 8vo, pp. 2,304. Price, $20.00. 

*,* This work affords a complete view of the art movements of the century, com- 
mencing with the revival of art in England under Hogarth, Reynolds and Gainsborough. 
#* * # No such complete history of Modern Art has ever been attempted, * * * Yet, 
however fascinating the letterpress of such a work may be, a history of painting without 
illustrations would fail to convey a sufficient conception of the subject. In Dr. Muther’s 


work the illustrations comprise portraits of many of the artists and reproductions of their 
important pictures. 


The Zimes (London): “The most complete, the best informed of all the general 
histories of Modern Art.” 


The Speaker: “There is not one or them (works on Modern Art) which can be said 
to survey the whole field of modern painting with any approach to Prof. Muther’s thor- 
oughness and completeness.” 

NEPOS.—Cornelius. Selected Lives. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, Exercises and 
Vocabulary, by JoHN EpMUND Barss, M.A., Master in the Hotchkiss School. 18mo, 
cloth, pp. xviii+207. Price, 40 cents, mez. 

Elementary Classics. New Volume. 


PLEHN.—Introduction to Public Finance. By Cart C. PLEHN, Ph. D., Assistant Professor 
in the University of California. 12mo, cloth, pp. xii+-364. Price, $1.60, me¢. 

It treats of public expenditure, public revenues, public indebtedness and financial ad- 
ministration. By far the largest part of the book is devoted to a discussion of the different 
forms of taxation. The treatment is historical and analytical. It is the purpose of the book 
to explain existing systems and to provide that knowledge from which alone intelligent re- 
form can proceed, rather than to advocate new theories. It is intended primarily as an ele- 
mentary text-book for colleges and universities. In the smaller colleges, where the time 
available for a course in Public Finance is limited, this might be the main text-book. In 
larger colleges and in universities it may be found useful to introduce a course of lectures, or 
may be supplemented by some larger treatise, like Bastable’s Public Finance. Although 
primarily a text-book, it is hoped that it may be of interest to the large number of persons 
directly or indirectly concerned with the practical administration of the public finances, such 
as legislators, tax assessors, tax collectors, treasurers, auditors, and also to journalists. 

PORTFOLIO (THE).—Monographs on Artistic Subjects. With Many Illustrations, Issued 
periodically. 

No. 28, July, 1896. The Life of Velazquez. By WALTER ARMSTRONG, Director of 
the National Gallery, Ireland. 8vo, paper cover, Price, $1.25, met. 

RATZEL.—The History of Mankind. By Pror. FrieprRicH RaTzeEL. Translated from 
the Second German Edition by A. J. BUTLER, M.A. With introductiou by E. B. TyLor, 
D.C.L., F.R.S. With Colored Plates, Maps and Illustrations. Volume I. 8vo, cloth, pp. 
xxiv-+-486. Price, $4.00. 

RYDER.—Cycling and Shooting Knickerbocker Stockings: How to Knit Them 
with Plain and Fancy Turn-over Tops. By H. P. Ryper. 4to, boards, pp. 31. 

_ Price, 75 cents. 

SHAKESPEARE.—The Temple Shakespeare. Edited, with Prefaces, Glossaries and 
Brief Notes, by ISRAEL GOLLANCZ, M.A. New Volumes. 

The Tragedy of Pericles. 18mo, cloth, pp. x-+128. Price, 45 cents, Paste-grain 
Morocco. Price, 65 cents. ° 

The Tragedy of Cymbeline. 18mo, cloth, pp. xiii+186. Price, 45 cents; Paste- 
grain Morocco, 65 cents. 

SHANFARA.—Shanfara’s Lamiyyat ul’ Arab. Translated from the Text of M. LE 
BARON SYLVESTRE DE Lacy. With the Emendations of Prorgssor NéLDEKE and 
Others. Small 4to, paper, pp. 16. Price, 50 cents. 

STEBBING.—Navigation and Nautical Astronomy. By F. C. Sressinc, M.A., Chap- 
lain and Naval Instructor Royal Navy; Examiner in Navigation and Nautical Astronomy 
to the Royal Naval College, Greenwich, 8vo, cloth, pp. xi+-328. Price, $2.75, mez. 
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STOKOE.—Old Testament History for Schools. By the Rev. T. H. Srokog, D. D., 
late Head Master of King’s College School, London, and late Preacher to the Hon. Society 
of Gray’s Inn. 

Part Il. From the Settlement to the Disruption of the Kingdom. 
maps. 16mo, boards, pp. x-+326. Price, 60 cents, eZ. 


With 


THIEBAULT.—The Memoirs of Baron Thiébault (late Lieutenant-General in the French 
Army). Translated and Condensed by ARTHUR JOHN BUTLER, Translator of “ Mémoires 
du Général Marbot.” In two volumes. With portraits. 8vo, cloth, pp. (Vol. I.) x+491, 
(Vol. II.) 438. Price, $7.00. 

TURGENEV.—The Novels of Ivan Turgeney. Translated from the Russian by Con- 
STANCE GARNETT. New volumes. (Volumes VI, and VII.) 

Virgin Soil. In two volumes. pp. (Vol. I.) xx-+-244 (Vol. II.), 262. Price, each, $1.25. 

VELAZQUEZ.—The Life of Velazquez. By WALTER ARMSTRONG, Director of the National 
Gallery, Ireland. 8vo, paper. Price, $1.25, sev. 

The Portfolio, Fuly, 1896. 

WORDSWORTH.—The Poetica! Works of William Wordsworth. Edited by W11- 
LIAM KNIGHT. Volume VI. With Portrait. Zhe Lversley Series. 12mo, cloth, pp. 
xi+ 396. Price, $1.50. 

ZITTEL.—Text-book of Palzontology. By Kari A. Von ZITTEL, Professor of Geology 
and Paleontology in the University of Munich. Translated and Edited by CHARLEs R. 
EAsTMAN, Ph,D., Assistant in Palzontology in the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy at 
Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass. English Edition, Revised and Enlarged by the 
Author and Editor, in Colaboration with numerous Specialists. Vol. I. Part 1. With 
593 Woodcuts. 8vo, paper, pp. 352. Price, $2,75, sev. 


NOW READY.—A SECOND LARGE EDITION OF 


Mrs. Humphry Ward’s New Novel 


A SEQUEL TO ‘’MARCELLA,’’ 


SIR GEORGE TRESSADY 


By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD, 
Author of * Marcella,” “ The History of David Grieve,” “ Robert Elsmere,” ete., etc. 
2 Volumes. 


z16mo. Buckram. $2.00. 


“The story is even stronger than ‘ Mar- 
cella.’”—Chicago Tribune. 

“« Altogether the best thing she has done.” — 
The Evangelist, New York. 

«“ Shows her at her best in point of literary 
skill."—Advance, Chicago. 

« An immensely fascinating story.” — Chicago 
Daily News. 

“ The best story that Mrs. Ward has yet told.” 
—Buffalo Commercial. 

« A novel that gives distinct promise of mani- 
festing, to a higher degree than any previous 
work from her pen, ‘the author’s capacity for 


vivid and effective portrayal of character.”— 
Boston Beacon. 

“Is anybody writing novels of her kind one- 
tenth as well, and has the uselessness of that 
‘kind # been proved as yet? Polemical or not, 
Mrs. Ward has the quiet authority which means 
intellectual power. Behind what she writes is 
one of the few minds of modern fiction to which 
we can look for tenderness, joined to rigid com- 
mon sense. She is not the faddist that the dab- 
sters say she is; they know it in their hearts; 
and no amount of belittlement in advance will 
prevent the public’s taking ‘Sir George Tres- 
sady’ with seriousness.”——New York Tribune- 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave New York 








** We can only repeat what we have before said, that it is is a/2 respects the most satisfactory, im form, type 
and illustrations, of any edition, no matter how expensive, that has preceded it.”—Zvening Transcript, Boston. 


Charles Dickens’ Works 


The Strong Points of 


Macmillan’s Popular Bition 


Clear readable type. 
Excellent paper and binding. 
Cheapness: Price, $1.00 per vol. 
(See Special Offer Below ). 


LIST OF VOLUMES. 
The Pickwick Papers. 50 Illustrations. 
Oliver Twist. 27 Illustrations. 
Nicholas Nickleby. 44 Illustrations. 
Martin Chuzzlewit. 


The text of the novel and 

Stories is an accurate reprint of 
the first editions corrected by 
Charles Dickens himself, and all the 
volumes are illustrated with reproductions 
of the original engravings by Cruikshank, 
* Phiz’’ ( H. K. Browne ), Marcus Stone, Frederic 
Walker, George Cattermole, F. A. Frazer, Richard 
Doyle, and others, 


Barnaby Rudge. 


American Notes and Pictures from Italy. 4 Illustrations, 
27 Illustrations. 


Tale of Two Cities and Edwin Drood. 
Little Dorritt. 40 Illustrations. 


Our Mutual Friend. 40 Illustrations. 
The Uncommercial Traveller and A 





cash price; pay 
in remittances 
at convenient 
intervals. 











41 Illustrations. 
The Old Curiosity Shop. 


Sketches by Boz. 44 Illustrations. 
Dombey and Son. 
Christmas Books. 65 Illustrations. 

David Copperfield. 41 Illustrations, 


97 Illustrations. The 
76 Illustrations. 
most 
40 Illustrations. complete. 


16 Illustrations. 


Order a set Child’s History of 

on unusually England. 

favorable terms. Letters—1833-1870. 
Bay it at the 


Reprinted Pieces and 


The Best and Cheapest 


Illustrated Edition in readable type 
of 


Charles Dickens’ Novels 


that is published. For the library it is unequaled, since 
it contains in the Introductions by the novelist’s son 
material, some of which has never before been printed, 
in regard to the later writing and history of the vol- 
umes, the dramatizations of some of them, im- 
portant correspondence to which others gave 
rise, together with similar details of inter- 

est, biographical and bibliographical. 





Great Expectations and Hard Times. 


Illustrations, 


45 





Volumes can be pur- 
chased either in sets, 
protected by paste- 
board boxes, for $20, 
or at $1 each. Even 
if you own any other 
edition you will be 
glad to read your fav- 
orites again in this. 











The Lazy Tour of Two Idle 
Apprentices. 3 Illustrations. 
Bleak House. 40 Illustrations. 
Christmas Stories. 15 Illustrations. 


el 


SPECIAL OFFER 
On the Installment Plan 
At the Cash Price. 





ADDRESS 


If you send the publishers $10.00 the entire set of 
twenty volumes will be delivered at once to your 
address, by express, prepaid, on your agreement to 

y the balance due ($10.00) in remittances of 
$1.00 per month until the entire amount is paid. 


Send for a Special Descriptive Circular. 


The Macmillan Company, 66 Fifth Ave, New York. 








BARTLETT’S SHAKESPEARE CONCORDANCE. 





Are you a Teach- | 
er, anxious to give | 
your pupils a strong | 


Send for a Special Descriptive Circular. | 
Why! Here is the book I sought for so! 


hold on the best there sibiiesab a me a ii, 1. 147. | 
is in Shakespeare, but it with your gold r 
have no time to look ‘As You Like It. it 4. 100. 

all — for | CONSULT THE | 


Let me persuade you; | 
take a better course. | 
1 Hen. VI. iv. 1. 132. | 


Concordance © 


TO THE WORKS OF 


Are you an Editor | 
pressed for copy, and | 
ata loss for just the 
right phrase to round | 
off that paragraph ? 


With all speed you shall | 
have your desire. 
1 Hen. IV. iv. 3. 49- 


Shakespeare 


JOHN BARTLETT, A.M., 


Fellow of the American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences. Author of “Familiar Quotations,” etc. 


New Edition Ready Oct. I5th. 
Price, $7.50. 
A NEW AND COMPLETE 


CONCORDANCE 


OR 





Are you a Novelist 
and have you chosen 
appropriate captions 
for all chapters but 
one? 

Once more search with 


me. 
Merry Weves, iv. 2. 172. 








Are you a Lawyer, 
who would show that 
the practice and sym- 
pathy of centuries are 
with your pleading? 

Not ever 
The justice and the truth 

o’ the question carries 
The due o’ the verdict 

with it. 

1 Hen. IV. iv. 3. 49. | 


VERBAL INDEX TO WorRDs, PHRASES AND 
PASSAGES IN THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE WITH A SUPPLE- 
MENTARY CONCORDANCE TO THE POEMS. 





Medium 4to, 1900 Pages, in Box. 


Are you a . sa 
nan “ or. This new edition of Mr. BARTLETT’s MON- 


quotation to enforce | UMENTAL SHAKESPEARE CONCORDANCE is 
the point of your dis-| printed from the same plates that were used | 
course ? for the edition published at $14.00. The 
Hore’t is, most reverend | sales of that edition indicate a wide demand 
or. 
SEn. gf reaing ie. + ah. for the book, on the part of general readers 
? as well as of special students of Shakespeare, 


and the present edition is prepared to meet this demand, at a price within te 


Are you a Student 
who would save hours 
wasted in hunting for 
passages illustrating 
| special topics ? 
| I warrant you, if my in- 

— may be your 


| afees Sor Meas. iv.2.181. 





Are you a Writer, 
doubtful of the verbal 


|} accuracy of the quo- 
|tation you wish to 
| use ? 

| Those are the very words. 


Mer. of Venice, iv. 1.254. 





Are you haunted 
by a quotation and 
would like to see the 
context but have no 
leisure to spend in 
hunting for it? 

Now am I as the rich 
whose blessed key 

Can bring; him to his 
sweet locked treas- 

ure. Sonnet, 52. 


Are you a Public 
Speaker and wish 
an apt quotation or 
some telling illustra- 
tion to make some 
speech effective ? 
Why, Sir, that is as fit as 

can be to serve for your 


oration. 
Tit. Andron. iv. 3. 96. 





Are you a profes- 
sional man with 
scanty leisure to de- 
vote to your favorite 
author, annoyed by 
time wasted in look- 
ing for desired pas- 
sages? 

Save you your labor. 
“—- Vv. I. 10%, 





means of any who wish to purchase the book for their private libraries. 


Special Offer 





UNTIL OCTOBER I5TH. 


To any one who will remit $5.00 to the pub- 
lishers, before the day of publication, October 
15th, a copy of the new edition of BARTLETT’s 
SHAKESPEARE CONCORDANCE will be sent by 
express prepaid as soon as issued. 


Address: THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, 


66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 








THE MACMILLAN COMPANYW’S 


Announcements for October and November. 





A Book of Old English Ballads. 
With an Accompaniment of Decorative Drawings 

éy George Walton Edwards, and an Intro- 

duction 6y Hamilton W. Mabie. 12mo, cloth. 


$2.00. 
# ae paper edition o 100 copies printed on 
hand-ma e paper. $5.00 ne 


Among the ballads selected are Chevy Chase, Allan-a- 
Dale, Guy of Gisborne, and the Death of Robin Hood, 
Barbara Allen, Twa Corbies, The Banks of Yarrow and 
the old song of Sir Patrick Spens. The artist, Mr. Ed- 
wards, has expended a great deal of labor upon the 
drawings, and has sympathetically illustrated these popu- 
lar ballads. 


Guesses at the Riddle of Existence. 
WITH OTHER ESSAYS ON KINDRED 
SUBJECTS. 

By Goldwin Smith, D.C.L. Author of ‘‘ The United 
States: an Outline of Political History,”’ ‘‘ Three 
English Statesmen,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth. $1.25. 

The Gospel for an Age of Doubt: 
BEING THE YALE LECTURES ON 

duenadiin FOR 1896. 








By He ke, D.D. Author of “The Reality | 
of Re ae vn, alee of the Psalms,” “ Little Riv- 
ers,” etc, 2mo, cloth, $1.75. 


| European Architecture. 
A HISTORICAL STUDY. 

By Russell Sturgis, A.M., Ph.D., F.A.LA., Presi- 
dent of the Fine Arts Federation of New York, Past 
President of the Architectural League of New Y ork, 
etc., etc. Illustrated with 10 full-page alberttype 
plates and 256 engravings, many of them the full 
size of the page and the others printed in the text. 
8vo, cloth, $4.00. 

A work which very successfully carries out the author’s 
expressed intention to show that the history of architec- 
ture is a study of absorbing interest, and it is with some 
confidence that this book is offered as a guide to those 
who would study architecture for themselves. 


Gray Days and Gold 
IN ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. 

By William Winter. Author of “ Shakespeare’s Eng- 
land,” ‘Old Shrines and Ivy,” etc., etc. J/lus- 
trated with 12 Sulipage photograve plates, and 
100 engravings in the text. 12mo, cloth, extra, 
gilt edges, $2.50. 


Gaston de Latour. 
AN UNFINISHED ROMANCE. 

By Walter Pater. Author of ‘‘The Renaissance,’. 
** Marius the Epicurean,” etc., late Fellow of Brase- 
nose College. Prepared for the Press by Charles L’ 
Shadwell, ellow of Oriel College. 12mo, cloth. $1.75. 





NEW NOVELS. 


Mr. Henry Fames’ New Novel. 


The Other House. 


By Henry James. Author of “ Embarrassments,”’ 
‘*The Bostonians,’ ‘‘‘The Aspern Paperi,” ‘‘ Par- 
tial Portraits,’ etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

The announcement ofa novel from the pen of Mr. 
James is noteworthy, from the length of time that has 
passed since he has issued anything beyond short sto- 
ries. 


A Puritan Bohemia. 


By Margaret Sherwood. Instructor in Rhetoric and 
English Literature in Wellesley College. Author of 
Experiment in Altruism.’ 12mo, cloth. $1.25. 
In strong contrast to the theme of « An Ex ment in 
Altruism,” .s Miss Sherwood’s new story, dealing with 
the self-development of the leading character among 
other equally egotistical members of modern Bohemia. 


The Wheels of Chance: 
A BICYCLING IDYLL. 
By H. G. Wells. Author of “The Wonderful Visit,”’ 
etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
Mr. Wells’ extraordinary tales escape the horrible and 
the merely fantastic, and are vividly a 


Mr. F. Marion Crawford's New Novel. 
Taquisara. 

By F. Marion Crawford. Author of “* Don Orsino,”’ 
“Casa Braccio,’”’ ‘-Adam Johnstone’s Son.” 2 
vols., 12mo, buckram, $2.00 

Another of the stories of Italian life, which are con- 
ceded to be Mr. Crawford's most successful work. 


The Choir Invisible. 


By James Lane Allen. Author of “A Kentucky 
Cardinal,” “A Summer in Arcady,” etc. 12mo, 
cloth. $1.2 

A historical novel of Kentucky life in the period follow- 
iug the Revolution ; the background of the story being 
the great migration of the Anglo-Saxon race from the At- 
lantic sea-board into the West. Some of the incidents of 
the story were used in one of Mr. Allen’s earlier novels, 
now out of print, entitled John Gray. 


On Many Seas. 
| THE LIFE AND EXPLOITS OF A YANKEE 


| By Fred. B. Williams. Edited by his friend, Will- 
| iam S. Booth. Crown 8vo, cloth. $1.50. 
This is the record of a phase of life utterly vanished, 
| but once familiar to many an old family of New B 
| ford, Salem or Gloucester, and in many a town which, 
| like Salem, has still its museum of East {ndian curiosities, 
— home by captains in their trips from the far East. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


The Oriel Window. 


By Mrs. Molesworth. Author of “ Tell Mea Story,” 
««Carrots,”” ‘Grandmother Dear,’’ etc. Illustrated. 
12mo, cloth. $1.00. 

One of Mr. Swinburne’s acutest bits of criticism lay in 
his remark apropos of one of Mrs. Molesworth’s earlier 
stories, that ‘‘ there is no one whose touch is so exquisite 
and masterly, whose love is so thoroughly according to 
her knowl: ge, whose bright and sweet invention is so 
fruitful, so truthful or so delightful as Mrs. Molesworth’s.”’ 


Tommy-Anne 
and the Three Hearts. 


By Mabel Osgood Wright. Author of “ Birdcraft,’’ 
* Friendship of Nature,”’ etc. With illustrations by 
Albert D. Blashfield. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

lt is comparatively rare to find an author producing 

with equal success books which demonstrate the — 
sion of imaginative and poetical ability to a high d 

and, at the same time, that accurate appreciation o dis- 
tinctions and differences which marks the scientific mind. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 

















The Review of Reviews. 


Edited by ALBERT SHAW. 


For OCTOBER. 





The Three Strategic Chiefs of the Presidential Campaign: 
I. Mark A. Hanna. By Murat HALsTeap. 
Il. J. K. Jones. By Witis J. Apsor. 
III. Marion Butler. By Cart Snyper. 


The Rise of the ‘*‘National Democracy.”’ 


The Movement for the Gold Standard and the Indianapolis 
Convention. By ELtsrince Gerry DUNNELL. 


Princeon After One Hundred and Fifty Years. 


By WinTHROP More DaniELs. 


Jules Simon. 
By Baron PIERRE DE COUBERTIN. 


The Editor’s ‘‘ Progress of the World’’ adds further interest to this exception- 
ally strong number by its impartial discussion of the stirring political happenings— 
the Maine and Vermont elections, the fourth convention at Indianapolis, the can- 
didates named there, the work of the Presidential candidates—not forgetting the 
events which have made the history of the month in England, Europe, Asia and 
Africa as well. 


The political situation is hit off very picturesquely in still another department, 
that of ‘* Current History in Caricature,’ in the many striking cartoons printed 
there. The critical sentiments, personalities, and events of the campaign are vividly 
brought out in this pungent chapter. 


A COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE CAMPAIGN. 





This ante-election number is an indispensable summing np of the present po- 
litical situation ; taken with its three predecessors, it completes a faithful and read- 
able history of this intensely interesting political campaign, with authorative sketches 
of the candidates, and valuable discussions of the currency issues by the scientists 
of Europe and America whose unpartisan attitudes and attainments best fit them to 
clear up so complex a subject. 


Each number contains nearly a hundred timely pictures, 





including a great number of valuable portraits. 





For sale on all news stands, 25 cts. Subscription price, $2.50 per year. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 13 Astor Place, New York City. 





The Forum 


OCTOBER, 1896 


WHAT FREE COINAGE MEANS: 





Compulsory Dishonesty ...... Hon. BENJAMIN HARRISON 
Free Coinage and Life-Insurance Companies. . JOHN A. McCALL 


President of the New York Life Insurance Company 


Free Coinage and Trust Companies. ..... . EDWARD KING 


President of the Union Trust Company 


errer es. JOHN M. STAHL 


Secretary of the Farmers’ National Congress 


Free Coinage and Farmers 


The Creed of the Sultan: Its Future. .... . THOMAS DAVIDSON 
King Oscar of Sweden and Norway .... . . HARALD HJARNE 

Professor of History at the University of Upsala 
Edmond de Goncourt........-..--...-.. HENRI FRANTZ 
Banks of Issue in the United States .. . . Professor W. G. SUMNER 


International Law and Arbitration, 


Right Hon. Lord RUSSELL OF KILLOWEN 
The Lord Chief Justice of England 


Princeton College and Patriotism ... . Professor JOHN G. HIBBEN 
Of Princeton University 


The American Ballot ............. Hon. HUGH H. LUSK 

Ex-Member of the New Zealand Legislature 
Robert Schumann a Lyrical Poet ........... JOSEPH SOHN 
epee GE WOMENS ww ewe es L. J. VANCE 





THE FORUM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


111 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


25 Cts. a Copy $3.00 a Year 














Horace Mann, The Educator. 


By A. E. WINSHIP, 
Editor Journal of Education. 





CLoTH, Price &SO CENTS. 


This work is a study of the schools as they were in his day; 
of the conditions socially, educationally and religiously; of the boy- 
hood and youth of Horace Mann; of his law practice and legisla- 
tive experience; of his great speeches and great reports; of the 
famous controversy with the Boston Masters; of his Congressional 
record, and notably of his heroic contest for re-election, with all the 
influences of Daniel Webster and his political friends opposed to 
him; and lastly, of his struggle at Antioch College. 

This is a book which every teacher will need in his home 
library and which every teacher's desk should have ready for pu- 
pils’ reference. 


‘Mr. Winship has done justice to a most admirable opportunity to throw more 
light upon the career of a great educator.” 


State Normal Monthly, Emporia, Kansas. 
‘© A. E. Winship’s book on Horace Mann, THE EpucatTor, gives just what 
many will want, a concise account of the work of that great reformer.”’ 
School Journal, New York. 


‘« The book is written in Mr. Winship’s best style.”’ 
Connecticut School Journal. 
‘* There is need of this little book, which gives the author’s view of the man, 


his work and his times, in a condensed and readable form, with convictions rather 
than pretensions.’’ 


The Christian Register, Boston. 


Sent to any address prepaid on receipt of price. Liberal terms 
to the trade. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 SOMERSET ST., BOSTON, MASS. 








HENRY HOLT & Co. 


29 WEST 23D STREET, NEw YORK, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 





Social Forces in German Literature. By Prof. Kuno Franckk, of Harvard. 8vo, 
gilt top, $2.00, mezé. 


N. ¥. Times—* The record of German literary achievement from the earliest historical epoch to the end 
of the nineteenth century, in a fresh, sympathetic and readable form.’’ 





International Bimetallism. By Francis A. WALKER. Third Edition, 12mo,,$1.25. 


The Christian Register—‘An elaborate ma 4 of bimetallism from the first bimetallist in the United 
States, and there is not a syllable in it that is favorable to the free, unlimited and independent coinage of silver 
by the United States.”” 


The Quicksands of Pactolus. By Horace ANNESLEY VACHELL. A vigorous, almost 
sensational story of San Francisco. 16mo, $1.v0. 


The Dial—“A capital story. Well put together, i with incident, and ani d from first to last. 
A fine ideal of conduct informs the work.”” Literary Wor/d—An interesting and readable book. . . the 
millionaire railroad king is admirably drawn.’’ Boston Transcript—“ The characters are drawn with strength 
and clearness. . . The book is well suited to gain favor in the East as well as in the West.” Brooklyn 
Lagle—*“ Holds the attention to the last chapter.’’ 





A Stumbler in Wide Shoes. An artist’s temptation and self-sacrifice, The scenes are 
laid in Holland and England. 16mo, $1.00, 


Review of Reviews—“ Full of interest and power.”” The Congregationalist—“ Thrilling in its inten- 
sity.” The Dia/—“ A very readable story.. . . One gets a vivid and faithful reproduction of the life of that 
interesting city (Amsterdam).”” Boston Transcript—“A thoroughly good story, elevated in tone and senti- 
ment, welltold.” Literary World—“ The reader will not be likely to lay it down till it is finished.’’ 

THE THIRTEENTH EDITION OF A NEW YORK NOVEL. 
The Honorable Peter Stirling. By Paut Letcesrer Forp. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


nee Atlantic Monthly—‘“ Timely, manly, thoroughbred and eminently suggestive. . . . Highly dramatic 
gs 





THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ARCHAZOLOGY 


AND OF THE HISTORY OF THE FINE ARTS. 


Tue AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ARCHAOLOGYy is the organ of the Archzological Institute of America. It con- 
tains original articles ? archzologists of established reputation both in Europe and in America; also the Papers of 
the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, Correspondence, Book Reviews, and News of Excavations and 
Discoveries in all countries. 


CONTENTS OF VOL. XI., No. 1. JAN.—MARCH, 1896. 
R. Norton.—Andokides, the Greek vase-painter. 
R. B. RICHARDSON.—J/nscriptions from the Argive Hereum. 
Archeological News. ' 
CONTENTS OF VOL. XI., NO. 2. APRIL—JUNE, 1896. 
PAuL WoLTERS.— Finax aus Athen. 
PauL WoLTERS.—'HAYIIOTI£. 
HEnry W. HAYNES.—Grotesque Figurine. 
Papers of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, 
I. The Gymnasium at Eretria, by R. B. RICHARDSON. 
IL. Sculptures from the Gymnasium at Eretria, by R. B, RICHARDSON. 


III. Lnscriptions from the Gymnasium at Eretria, by R. B, RICHARDSON and 
T, W. HEERMANCE, 


Notes from Corinth and Italy. 
Archeological News. 


Published Quarterly. Annual Subscription, $5.00. 


Address, for literary communications, Address, for business communications, 
A. L. FROTHINGHAM, JR., ALLAN MARQUAND 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY. PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY. 
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Imperial 8vo. 2304 pages. 
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Humber; Wodei Model SEND SUBSORIPTIONS TO 
bears the stamp of The Macmillan Company, 
Unqualified Public Approval PUBLISHERS, 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








MACMILLAN’S POPULAR EDITION OF 
THE NOVELS OF CHARLES DICKENS 


Strong Points :—The TYPE is clear and readable. The PAPER is of excellent quality. The 
BINDING is neat and attractive. All of the original ILLUSTRATIONS are reproduced. The 
PRICE is moderate. It is, in brief, the MOST COMPLETE and BEST CHEAP ILLUSTRATED 
edition of CHARLES DICKENS’ WORKS. 


$1.00 per | VeaeEESS qnase per set, 


For the library it is unequalled. The Introductions by the great novelist’s son, whose death 
has just been announced, contain much interesting material, some of which has never before been 
printed, in regard to the writing and later history of some of the novels, the dramatization of some 
of them, the correspondence to which others gave rise, together with similar details of interest, 
biographical and bibliographical. 

The texts of the novels and stories are in all cases accurately reprinted from the first editions, 
which were corrected by Charles Dickens himself, and are accompanied by a// of the original 
illustrations. 

The volumes can be purchased either in sets, protected by pasteboard boxes, price $20.00, or 
singly at $1.00 each. Even if you own some other edition, you will be glad to have the informa: 
tion about your favorites which is included in this. 


Special Offer If you send the publishers $10.00 the entire set of twenty vol- 
umes will be delivered at once to your address, by express, 
on the Instalment Plan prepaid, on your agreement to pay the balance due ($10.00) in 

at the Cash Price. remittances of ss .0o per month until the entire amount be paid. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 











THE SCHOOL REVIEW 


SEPTEMBER, 1896, conrains 


AS MAIN TOPICS: 


A Definition of Secondary Education: 


(1) The Tripartite Division of Education, by Professor B. A. Hins- 
DALE ; 


(2) Secondary Education, by Wittiam H. Smitey ; 


(3) What Constitutes a Secondary School, answered by James E. 
RUSSELL, J. G. SCHURMAN, and James C. MACKENZIE. 


Professor PauL H. Hanus writes on College Admission Requirements in 
Mathematics. Besides these articles there are: Important reports for secondary 
education, and The Buffalo Meeting of the N. E. A. Department of Secondary Edu- 
cation by the Editor. Address 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, 


Single Copies, 20 cents. University of Chicago, 
Yearly, $1.50 (Ten numbers). CHICAGO, ILL. 








Reminiscences of Literary London, 
17°7S-185S, 

with interesting Anecdotes of Publishers, Authors and Book 

Auctioneers, by Dr. THoMAsS Regs. Edited by a book lover. 

12mo, red cloth, gilt, plate on Japan paper. Postpaid, $1.00. 


FRANCIS P. HARPER, 17 East 16th St., New York. 
To CoLLectors OF Rare ENGLISH Books 


Forward address and | will send you catalogue of interesting books. 


H. VW. HAGEMANN, 
160 Fifth Avenue, The Mohawk Building, New York. 


THE PORTFOLIO 


MONOGRAPHS ON ARTISTIC SUBFECTS 
Six Numbers a Year. Price, $1.a5 Each. Aunual Subscription, $7.50. 
Monographs in preparation, some of which have been already announced, are— 
THE DULWICH GALLERY. By Mr. Humpury Warp. 
MODERN SPANISH PAINTERS. By Mr. Royat Cortissoz. 
TURNER IN SWITZERLAND. By Mr. A. W. Hunt, R.W.S. 




















THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York. 











A VALUABLE HISTORY OF MODERN ART. 


THE HISTORY 
MODERN PAINTING 


RICHARD MUTHER 


Keeper of the Royal Collection of Prints and Engravings at Munich 











Imperial 8vo. 2304 pages. With over Thirteen Hundred Illustrations. In three volumes ; price 
‘ per set, cloth, $20.00. 





SOME PRESS COMMENTS. 
THE STANDARD. 


Of general histories of Art, of the encyclopxdic character beloved of the German, this book, so far 
as the first volume carries it, appears one of the best... . . The author of the volume before us—what- 
ever be his deficiencies—has certainly to be thanked for the tolerance and comprehensiveness of his 
spirit, the thoroughness and learning of his long labour. And more than this, he is not a mere dry-as- 
dust and academic student. He is a writer with something of a writer’s charm. 


THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 

It is well that we should have a translation of Professor Muther’s “ History of Modern Painting,”’ 
if only because it is the sole book in existence which professes to take anything like a historical survey 
of European art during the last hundred years. It is not conceivable that any man in existence should take a 
balanced and critical view of all the schools of Europe, still less that he should anticipate permanent judgments on 
modern art. The critic who could be absolutely impartial between Diisseldorfers, Munichers, modern Frenchmen, 
and Eighteenth-Century Englishmen is not born, nor likely to be. But Professor Muther travels over the 
ground with great conscientiousness, and he provides material which is indispensable for students of 
art history. Though his style and method are unmistakably German, his way of looking at art is in large part not 
at all what the detractors of Gorman art would expect from that source. He is on the side of the forward movement 
as against the so-called classicist, for the free and temperamental, as against the strict and mechanical schools. He 
is not a little touched with the art-for-art’s-sake theory. . . The arrangement is exceedingly German-professorial; 
but within it, or in spite of it, Professor Muther manages to give us good brief biographies when they are 
to the point, some useful criticism, and not a few interesting general remarks. © present volume is 
a large and handsome one of 600 pages, and contains many “ process "’ :llustrations, 


FROM THE TIMES (London). . 

Professor Muther’s elaborate work on the History of Modern Painting, which has for some years held a posi- 
tion of authority on the Continent of Europe, is now being translated into English by the competent hands of 
Messrs. Ernest Dowson, G. A. Greene, and A. C. Hiller, and we are glad to welcome the first volume, which brings 
the work down as far as Meissonier and Manzel. It is a large volume of 600 pages, with some hundreds of ‘* process’’ 
illustrations, mostly of small size, which. . . are useful as presenting memoranda of the pictures. The English is 
good, and the book does not read like a translation, and ——— no like a translation from the Ger- 
man, so that it may be read with pleasure as well as consulted for the information it conveys. There 
need be no hesitation in pronouncing this work of Muther’s the most authoritative that exists on the subject, 
the most complete, the best informed of all the general histories of Modern Art... . . Professor Muther 
makes the most praiseworthy attempts to hold the balance with the dignified impartiality proper to the historian, 
but, like the majority of modern writers and artists, his own sympathies are distinctly on the forward movement—for 
Dalacroix as against Ingres, for Manet as against Bouguereau and Jules Lefebvre. 


FROM THE DAILY NEWS. 

The trio of translators who have undertaken to present Professor Muther’s great work in an English version 
have rendered, so far, a substantial service to English readers, and one that cannot fail to exercise a wide 
practical influence upon the study of art in this country. ‘The book is both a history and a critical exposition 
of art in the various countries of Europe in the nineteenth century, with such introductory sketches of antecedent 

riods as are necessary toa right understanding of the tendencies of the various schools, and the influences which 
ee contributed to their development. The learned author adopts Zola’s definition of a work of art as “a piece of 
nature seen through the medium of a temperament,”’ and modestly disclaims any less subjective character for this 
piece of art history. None the less, however, will the reader be impressed with the thoroughness of his 
vast field, as well as the judgment in selection which his work displays. The catholicity of Professor 
Muther’s taste could hardly be better exemplified than by his remarks on Hogarth, for whose genius and methods he 
does not attempt to conceal a certain lack of affinity. The stern didactic purpose which stands forth so powerfully in 
the greater number of Hogarth’s pictures is, in his view, outside the domain of art ; yet the portion of his opening 
chapter which is devoted to this great and unique genius remains one of soundest and most discrimi- 
nating pieces of criticism upon Hogarth that has been penned by any foreign writer. His comparison of 
Rew s with Gainsborough is equally interesting, though some allowance must here be made for the ** medium of 
temperament,”’ . .*. Franceand Belgium occupy a large _— of the 600 pages of this handsome quarto, which 
is to be followed by two other volumes of aout equal size. The present instalment is furnished with a ew 
an index of artists, and a list of illustrations. The latter are some 300 in number, and include characteristic works of 
nearly all painters referred to in the volume. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 








Jthe Macmillan Company's New Publications, 
The Gospel for an Age of Doubt: 


Being the Yale Lectures on Preaching for 1896, 


By Henry Van Dyke, D. D., Author of “The Reality of Religion,” “Story of the Psalms,” 
« Little Rivers,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 

Dr. Van Dyke is devout and loyal to his faith, but he recognizes in a marked degree the sin- 
cerity and even value of honest doubt. It is needless to say—for the lectures themselves say it— 
that Dr. Van Dyke believes firmly in the supernatural revelation of religious truth. It is this faith 
coupled with his understanding of and sympathy with the inquiring spirit of the age which has 
filled his lecture room at New Haven to overflowing, and which will command for his lectures 
when they appear in book form a wide circle of readers. 








NEW VOLUME, 


History, Prophecy and the Monuments; 


OR, 


ISRAEL AND THE NATIONS. 
By James Frederick McCurdy, Ph.D., LL.D. 


Vol. II. To the Fall of Nineveh. 8vo, cloth, $3.00 me?. 
Vol. I. To the Downfall of Samaria. 8vo, $3.00 met. Already Published. 
The Third Volume will appear early in 1897. 
“It is a notable contribution to historical knowledge, and is in the highest degree scholarly.”"—Philade/phia. 
Evening Bulletin. 
“Such a work has long been needed, and it is a’matter of congratulation that it is now at hand.”"—WN. V. Odserver 


‘* The author of this work has given us a scholarly, carefully prepared and valuable study of the written and 
monumental records containing the history of Israel.’’"—Herald and Presbyter. 

* A work which American scholarship has just reason to be proud of. It is a notable contribution to an impor- 
tant subject. * * * It is to be heartily recommended to the general public as a very useful compendium. For 
Bible readers and Bible students alike it 1s an invaluable guide.”—New World. 


NEW VOLUME, 


The Modern Reader’s Bible. 


A Series of Books from the Sacred Scriptures, presented in Modern Literary Form. Each nu 
of the Series Edited with an Introduction by Richard G. Moulton, M.A. (Camb.), 
D. (Penn.), Professor of Literature in English in the University of Chicago. 18mo, clo 
each 50 cents; or, in paste-grain morocco, gilt top, 60 cents. 

The Exodus.—Bible History, Part II.; Migration of the Chosen Nation of the Land of Promise, 
Book of Exodus, with Leviticus and Numbers. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
THE PROVERBS. ECCLESIASTICUS. THE BOOK OF JOB. 
ECCLESIASTES—WISDOM OF SOLOMON. DEUTERONOMY. 
BIBLICAL IDYLS. GENESIS—BIBLE HISTORY. Part I. 
« The usefulness and value of this series is well shown in the skillful editing and helpful presentation of this 
particular book of the Bible.”"— 7he Congregationa/ist, Boston. 
*¢ A real beginning in the classic literature of the Hebrew Bible seems to have been made by Dr. Moulton; for 
this most delightfully arranged, dainty little volume is certain to be immediately appreciated.”"— 7he Unitarian. 
** We welcome the new series most heartily since, notwithstanding, it ‘does not touch matters of devotion and 
theology,’ it strips the Books of Wisdom of their ‘ medizval and anti-literary form by which our current Bible al- 
laws them to be obscured,’ and thus makes their wonderful ethical insight all the more appreciable.” —Sib/ical World, 


The Prophets of the Christian Faith. 


A SERIES OF ESSAYS. 
By the Rev. Lyman Abbott—Rev. Francis Brown—Rev. George Matheson—Rev. Marcus Dodds— 
Rev. A. C. McGiffert—The Very Rev. W. H. Freemantle—Prof. Adolph Harnack—Rev. A. 


M. Fairbairn—Rev. T. T, Munger—Rev. A. V. G. Allen—and the Very Rev. F. W. Far- 
rar. 12mo, cloth. 


THE MACMILLAN COPIPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 
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EDITED BY 
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Vol. V. No. 5 (Sept., 1896) contains— 


i. Original Articles: 
i. Is Morality without Religion Possible and Desirable? 
Professor Orro PFLEIDERER. 
li. The Idealism of Spinoza. Professor J. Clark Murray. 
iii. The Cause and Function of Conscience. Professor S. E. 
MEzEs. 


iv. On the Relations of Psychology to Other Sciences. Dr. 
HAROLD GRIFFING. 


il. Reviews of Books: 
Lilie Halévy, La théorie platonicienne des sciences, by Professor 
Paul Shorey; Leopold Mabilleau, Histoire de la philosophie 
atomistique, by Professor W. A. Hammond; Wilhelm Feruse- 
lem, Die Urtheilsfunction, by Professor J. E. Creighton; Her- 
mann Schwarz, Die Umwilzung der Wahrnehmungshypothesen; 
by Dr. David Irons. 


lil. Summaries of Articles: 
Psychological; Ethical; Metaphysical and Epistemological. 


IV. Notices of New Books. 





Address for literary communications, 
Professor J. E. CREIGHTON, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. ¥. 
Address for business communications, 
GINN & COMPANY, 
7-13 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass, 


Yearly Subscription, $3.00. Single Numbers, 75 cents. 
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3 OXFORD CHARACTERS 
Spe poner, amo a sept wn on sees e WE Rothenstein, with text by F. York Powell, and others 
twenty-four portraits of well- meg Oxford characters, ranging from studies of Walter Pater, Profes- 
sor Max Muller, and Max Beerbohm, to the most celebrated athletes and boating men of the day. Only 50 copies 
have been published for America, cich one of which is numbered and sigual by the publishers. Large folio, 
12 x 18, bound in heavy brown buckram. . . ss a es te ce es wee os « + PEMCO, 15.00 each 


POSTERS IN EATURE | 


With an Introduction by Edward Penfield. Oven sae mt reproductions of the vemgrncesbhere yltenseny = 4 
lish and American, giving attention to the American ee its rad ashe ad any sew oe 
traits of well- meaae Gone F ners. Introduction and ttle-page by Ed eet 
paper, handsomely bound in buckram stamped in colors. tamo,260 pp. ..... Price, 
THE MANTEL-PIECE MINSTRELS “ 
And Other Stories by Johm Kendrick Bangs. A most attractive little volume containing four of Mr. in- > 
oe ag Maree sg stories, pro’ illustrated with uni drawings by F. Berkeley Sich; inted on - 
el-edge, linen paper, tastefully bound in illuminated covers. 32mo. .... ; ' Price, 15 cents 
THE DELFT CAT 
And Other Stories by Robert Howard Russell. Three stories for children illustrated by F. Berkeley 
a and uniform in size and shape with “The Mantel-Piece saanen'y: on hand made, deckel-edge, 
neh paper, with attractive cover in Delft colors. . . a pee sa be seuss ote ee PPhoo, 75 cents 


POSTER CALENDER FOR 1896 
Designed by Edward Penfield. An original and unique calendar for 1897, done in the manner of Mr, Penfield’s 
well-known Posters, and consisting . new and most camping - Tlie yang Spee rinted in colors 


4 oo yc rind sors fom wo bee cents each. gr peng pion ga weed ® 
o above calendar on Im ne he sere with black proofs color proofs, each cop: 
numbered and signed by Mr. P RRP ERE LR Te ony ee ee 


KEMBLE’S COONS 
Drawi E. W. Kemble. A series of the thirty beautiful half. eas pee ia, of draw- 
tects’ chines tad Bowtern scenes, by E. \ w. regan at Sate denies ante. hen 9 ha only 
aro 


Ur caatie dusts ccassehaigchrete caper All the sketches for this edie Praga 
life by ee ere sere are here presented pi ocggeg hs oe 
@t0, 9% x 12 inches; handsomely. bound in rough the Sout icoas cciem beeaea ty eben . Price, 


FABLES FOR THE TIMES 
. Phillips. IMlustrated 8. Sullivan collection of modern illustrated by twenty humor- 
= was wih-pnas Growtngs dues in Tir. Sal Sullivant’s best velo. Tage ao, , attractively Poke Pues OLae 
a. A en er ae a i ae ee a a ee ee oe eee eaten terme eeeunes 
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<2 ek pcas of price by the publishers. ~ 
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